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some phase of this theme: 


sue. Agnes Snyder’s article 
deals with the implications 
of man’s differences in build- 
ing an era of peace and in 
developing a brotherhood of 


dividual children may be de- 
veloped within the school en- 
vironment; Viretta Van Dorn 
points out the importance 
of grouping as a factor in 
developing and using indi- 
vidual differences, and Celia 
M. Stern and William Van 
Til talk about individuals vs. 
stereotypes within Negro 
cultures. 
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Fics ws I sing, a simple separate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 

Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 


The Modern Man I sing.—Walt Whitman. 
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'W Dr. Gesell, director of the Clinic of Child 
Development, School of Medicine, Yale Uni- 
F versity, analyzes the “forces” that make for 
¥ likenesses and differences in children, states 
that maturation is more fundamental in the 
_ production of both likenesses and differences, 
and poses a problem of interpretation for 
teachers and parents. 


: ie TITLE OF THIS PAPER is a free gift 
f 


rom the editors. It conceals in at- 
tractive camouflage the age-old ques- 
tions of nature versus nurture, heredity 
 yersus environment, maturation versus ac- 
§ culturation. The truth is that the selfsame 
iB forces which make children alike may also 
‘make them different! Nevertheless, the 
® question posed by the title is one to conjure 
@ with. A little analysis will do no harm. 
" There is but one human species. All 
i children belong to it. No human individ- 
| ual is ever so individual that he ceases to 
| belong to his species. His most fundamen- 
tal behavior characteristics are those which 
are common to the species as a whole. Some 
patterns of behavior are so primitive that 
they are common to several species. The 
} startle reflex, universal among infants and 
‘children, is also found in primates and in 
} bear and badger. 
} The human action system is the product 
} of millions of years of organic evolution. 
The immemorial forces of evolution have 
H tended to make for basic likenesses. But 
} nature abhors identity. Therefore, she in- 
| fects the generic ground plan with a prodi- 
gality of variations. In one-egg twins, she 
contrives to make two highly identical 
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By ARNOLD GESELL 


W hat M me for Likenesses 
and Differences In Children? 


individuals out of a single ger.ninal parti- 
cle, neatly divided; but even such twins 
are not exactly alike. They differ. Dif- 
ferences as well as likenesses are transmitted 
by genes, traceable to the evolutionary 
process which gave origin to the species. 

Broadly viewed, the likenesses among 
children are more impressive than the dif- 
ferences. This is because there is a single 
basic ground plan of development from the 
egg-cell stage to maturity. First a limb 
bud in the tiny embryo; then a five-fin- 
gered hand, soon capable of grasping, 
reaching and manipulation. In the creep- 
ing child the hand is also used for loco- 
motion; but in nursery and primary school 
it is freed for construction, drawing and 
writing. The construction proceeds from 
towers to walls to bridges; the drawing 
from vertical to horizontal, to circle, cross 
and square. These progressions depend 
upon the very structure of the neuro- 
muscular system. The basic sequences are 
so deep-seated that they cannot be cir- 
cumvented. 

Consequently, the action-systems of 
children of equivalent maturity are, by 
and large, alike. I have never seen a 
twenty-eight-week-old infant who acted 
like a forty-week-old infant, and I am 
certain that the year and a half old child 
has a whole complex of behavior traits 
which constitute his eighteen-monthish- 
ness. There are comparable behavior char- 
acteristics which distinguish five-, six-, 
seven-, eight-, nine-, and ten-year-age 
levels from each other. These character- 
istics pertain not only to motor coordina- 
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tion but to insight, adaptiveness and 
emotional maturity. They are species char- 
acteristics revived in the life history of 
the individual. So, speaking broadly, we 
may say that evolution has tended to create 
pervasive likenesses among all humanity. 

Humanity is divided into races. Some 
anthropologists have recognized three such 
races: white, yellow and black. Each race 
is presumed to have a common distinctive 
ancestry. It is probable that there are 
innate functional as well as physical char- 
acters more or less peculiar to a given race. 
To that degree children of diverse races 
would present differences. But the range 
of inborn individual variation within each 
race may be similar from race to race. 

Every child has a familial as well as 
racial ancestry. That is, he has a father, 
a mother, grandparents and great grand- 
parents. These familial ancestors impose 
fundamental likenesses upon their descend- 
ants. 


What Makes for Differences 
in Children? 


Thus far we have been taking a broad 
and wide-ranging view. When we now 
take a close view of these descendants we 
find an abundance of individual differences. 
And many of these differences again are 
attributable to ancestral genes. There are 
differences of body-build, motor demeanor, 
temperament, aptitudes, and modes of mo- 
bilizing and of releasing energy which are 
based on hereditary or on constitutional 
determiners. Even one-egg twins may dis- 
play consistent psychological differences 
from early infancy—differences not trace- 
able to social or educational factors. 

We have studied such differences by the 
method of co-twin control.! Twins T and 
C as infants were, and today as adolescents 


are, almost indistinguishable. But detailed 
1“Twins T and C From Infancy to Adolescence: A Bio- 
Study of Individual Differences by the Method of 


eer Control.” By Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1941, 24:3-121. 
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observations over a period of seventeen } 
years have convinced us that Twin T is 
quicker, more direct, more decisive. C is} 
more deliberate, more relaxed, and also | 7 
slightly more sociable. Characteristic dif- | 
ferences were revealed in infant behavior | 
patterns, in primary school drawings and } “T! 
in high school letter writing. In the draw. | are 
ings of house, smoke and curtains, T jj be: 
showed a predilection for straight and an- § otb 
gular lines. C’s curtains were flounced and } ##i 
her smoke curled! In attentional reactions, "rer 
T is alert to details. C’s attention is more | ath 
generalized, more roving. | ing 
Such dynamic traits are deep seated, | ene 
We could find nothing in the experiences | ¢ioi 


and the environments of T and C to ac- | abe 
count for the basic likenesses and differ- } det 
ences in these two children. Every child | be} 


is born with a naturel which colors and } soi 
structures his experience. Every child has] asp 
a distinctive pattern of growth which is] me 
the essence of his individuality. ser 
The child comes into his racial and fa- | the 
milial inheritance through an innate proc- } pla 
ess of growth which we call maturation. | Mi 
He comes into the social heritage of culture | the 
through a process of acculturation. _The § ila 
two processes interact and interfuse, but | see 
the process of maturation is the more fun- | ra 
damental in the production both of like- | am 
ad. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on culture as | so 
a large scale molding apparatus which “in | ed 
vidual.” Whether the culture be totali- 
tarian or democratic it determines by inces- | 
human behavior. 
To what extent the interesting differen- ” } ch 
ei 
respected and understood depends largely | 0 
upon the insight of parents and teachers. | ¥ 
man individuality is so inalienable that we " 
must give controlled scope to the spirit of | © 


nesses and differences among children. 

each generation produces its type of indi- 
sant impacts innumerable uniformities in 
tiating individualities of our children are” 
Meanwhile, we may be thankful that hu- | 
liberty which animates the growing child. | wW 
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| "This article is to be about the ways children 


are alike. 


In next month's issue there will 
be an article about how they differ from each 
other. I wish we could put it all into one 


| aticle, for even as I think through the ex- 
| tremely important ways in which children are 
| alike there is a voice in the background say- 
| ing, ‘But there are extremely important differ- 


} ences, too.’ 


The reader, | know, will be gra- 


| cious and accept the fact that we cannot talk 


about everything at once. We know that child 


development is complex with many things 


| happening at the same moment. 


But we do 


| mot know how to present these complex 


aspects of growth all at once.” This state- 
ment is quoted from Miss Keliber’s manu- 
| seript and is included here because it indicates 
the editorial dilemma we faced when we 
| planned the January and February issues. 


| Miss Keliber discusses the physical likenesses, 
| the likenesses in fundamental needs, the sim- 
i ilar processes through which buman beings 
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| children. 


} was wiring electric batteries. 
‘out his foot and tripped another child as 
he walked by him. One clung to the 
‘teacher and followed her wherever she 
7 ' went. 


| seek to satisfy these needs, and names democ- 
racy as the channel through which individual 


and group needs for peace can be met most 
adequately. Miss Keliber is associate profes- 
sor of education at New York University and 


| educational director of the Walden School. 


OT MANY DAYS AGO, while I was 
thinking about what this article 
should say, I visited a group of 
Each child in the group of 
eighteen was doing something different. 
One was painting a flower rack; another 
One stuck 


Still another sat in a corner with a 
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By ALICE V. KELIHER 


book, absorbed in the pictures. Another 
sat on the floor alone working over a piece 
of clay. 

As I watched these children work and 


became aware of their reactions to each 


other and to the adults I said to myself, 
“Each of these children is different and 
yet all of them are alike. One can see 
behind the sitting alone, the following of 
the teacher, the tripping of another child 
how important human relationships are to 
all children. In these and in many other 
ways they are really alike while they ex- 
press themselves so differently.” 
Shakespeare put the fundamentals of 
human likenesses into Shylock’s speech: 


The most obvious ways in which human 
beings are all alike are physical. As Shy- 
lock says, we have eyes, hands, organs and 
dimensions that identify us as human be- 
ings. It is true that there are giants and 
pygmies, blacks and whites, orientals and 
occidentals, but when we see any one of 
these beings we know him to be a human 
creature. Never, in the broad light of day, 
would we confuse a human being with a 
horse, dog or cat. 

We are distinctly human because the 
possession of human parts sets us off as part 
of the species homo sapiens. We all pos- 
sess the same type of skeleton with the 
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Photographs Courtesy M. Kirk, Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
The need for physical survival is fundamental to human life. 


same number of bones. We all have teeth, 
eyes, hands and feet that are built in the 
same structure and have the same func- 
tions. The blood of all humankind con- 
tains exactly the same plasma regardless 
of external variations in color, size and 
shape of the individual. All living human 
beings breathe, eat, drink, eliminate wastes, 
and maintain a beating heart. We differ 
greatly in the air we breathe, the kind of 
food we eat, what we drink, where and 
how we eliminate wastes and the rate at 
which our hearts beat. But if any of these 
physical functions is cut off, all of us 
respond in exactly the same way—we die. 
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Human beings are 
alike in the way wk 
are created. Each 
human being is the 
product of the union’ 
of sperm and ovum, 


live to be born have 


uterus. 
mother in India, tke 
chieftain’s wife in 
darkest Africa, and 
the banker’s wife on 
Main Street all bear 
their babies within 
their bodies until the 
child’s ability to live 
independently of its 
mother’s womb is as- 
sured. 

All human babies 
are born with the 
same strengths and 
weaknesses.. All can 
suck and take in 
food. All can make 
some body motions. 
None can walk nor 
talk and all demand a 
period of care from 
their elders. Thougha newborn baby can 
breathe, cry, suck, eliminate wastes and 
move, these remarkable abilities will not 
keep him alive unless older people provide 
for his needs. This is true of babies born 
anywhere in the world. The elders in dif- 


All human babies who | 


a period of develop-} 
ment in the mother’s} 


The girl] 


merse se eer. 





differently. In some cultures they are’ 
strapped to boards and set against trees. 
In others they ride in a cloth bag on the 
mother’s back or under her breast. In 
others they lie in cribs with pink or blue 
blankets. 

But in all cultures, for some months, 
human babies must be cared for and nour- 


ferent parts of the world treat babies quite | 
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ished if they are to survive. They must 
have food brought to them, and for all 
| human babies the mother’s breast is the 
4 natural source of food. Here again per- 
sons and cultures will differ. Some moth- 
ers cannot or will not breast feed their 
babies and so substitute food is given. In 
some cultures babies are suckled whenever 
they want food and in others they are fed 
on rigid time schedules. But the funda- 
mental need for suckling is the same for all 
human babies, wherever and under what- 
ever circumstances they are born and 
reared. 

All human babies are equipped with im- 
pulses and emotions that are fundamentally 
the same. The tiniest baby can feel angry, 
frightened or glad—a fact counter to the 
belief held by so many that young chil- 
dren do not have strong emotions. The 
young baby is governed entirely by feel- 
ings and impulses. He has neither the 






We all need to feel adequate 
in the culture 
in which we live 
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capacity nor the experience necessary for 
intellectual control of his behavior. He 
reacts by what he feels in terms of what 
he needs. His body needs food, for exam- 
ple. He doesn’t know intellectually what 
the feelings of hunger mean, but his body 
reacts and he uses his few means of expres- 
sion to register pain and disapproval. He 
cries and makes aimless movements simply 
as an emotional response to the fact that 
all is not well within him. Only very 
gradually does the baby learn to know 
what the discomfort means and only after 
many months can he say that he needs food 
or that he needs to eliminate or that he 
needs liquid or that any other of his needs 
must be met. As a baby he is aware only 
of comfort and discomfort and he responds 
with his impulsive expression of feeling. 
These expressions of feelings, as any of 
us know who have listened to screaming 
babies, mean the expenditure of much 
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energy. We often say, “How could such 
a little fellow make so much noise?” Cry- 
ing is just one superficial index of how 
powerful babies’ emotions are . . . or indeed 
how powerful emotions are. The baby 
screaming out his discomfort and the man 
smashing his golf clubs are both using 
bursts of energy to express feelings. The 
man is supposed to know other, more 
grown-up ways to express his feelings. The 
baby hasn’t had a chance to learn any. But 
the principle behind the behavior of both 
is the same: Both have some basic need 
threatened and both are pouring energy 
into emotional forms of protest. 

Years ago I learned in physics that en- 
ergy cannot be destroyed. I had no idea 
then how important that principle is in 
human behavior. The human body is a 
kind of energy-producing machine. We 
take in nourishment and generate energy. 
We spend that energy, quite logically, in 
getting what we want. What we want is 
governed by what we need plus what our 
environment lets us have. 

That sounds like a very selfish descrip- 
tion of human personality. Human beings 
are and must be selfish, to a degree, to 
survive. Each must demand food and care 
and each must protect himself from those 
things that would destroy him. Our primi- 
tive emotions are aroused when our survi- 
val is threatened. Then the energy which 
we are constantly producing flows into 
channels that protect us from harm and 
bring us sustenance. In this sense each 
human being must be selfish, must be con- 
cerned with survival in order to live. And 
this is one of the deepest needs of all human 
creatures, wherever they may be found. 

The nervous system of all human beings, 
essentially the same, carries in it a heritage 
of reactions for self-protection. We can- 
not and fortunately do not have to control 
the rate of heart beat, the pouring out 
of adrenalin and the consequent release of 
blood sugar from the liver when we are 
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frightened. This added source of energy, chi 
the extra sugar, is poured into the blood 
by unconscious reactions governed by # 
sympathetic nervous system which also} anc 
governs for all of us blushing, pulse rate, 
rate of breathing and perspiring. By this 
unconscious process we have means of cre- 
ating needed energy at moments when we | 
must protect ourselves. 
In our early days we used that energy } 
in running from wild beasts, climbing into } 
trees, hurling weapons at invaders. Today } 
we have different environmental conditions | 
and not the same ways of expending this } 
energy. More of that later, but for the} 
moment let us remember that this energy 
cannot be destroyed. 
All human beings have the same basic | 
emotions and all have the same basic needs." 
We have mentioned the need for physical } 
survival which is so clearly fundamental to 
human life. And we know how immediate 
and powerful the response is when this 
need is threatened. Cripples have been 
known to flee from fires, weaklings to 
exhibit phenomenal power in crises, and 
we have all known instances where “super- 
human” strength or courage was displayed. } 
We see the same expenditure of energy 
when the relationship to a loved human | the 
being is threatened. The need for human | At 
response is universal. We speak of the | be 
needs for love, affection, human compan- | 
ionship. These needs are all part of the Al 
basic need for human response. The most 
dramatic expression of this need comes | 
when a person braves death to protect a 
person he loves. 
But everyday expressions of this need 
find subtle forms many of which seem to | 
deny the very need they seek to gratify. | 
The child sticking out his foot and trip- 
ping another, the boy alone with his clay, 
the girl trailing the teacher—al! of these | 
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1A et pees of the Commission on Human Rela- 
yo ar on Apel a Living, by Walter C. i. 

lew Yor! leton tury Com 1943 tains FP 
a detailed presentation of human needs. ssa a 1 
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jmeeds that could be listed. 
* | these three to give yet another evidence 


| children are responding to their own deep 
4} need for human response in ways they have 
ve | learned from their environment. 
and Bronner point out,” a child often re- 
‘| sorts to negative behavior and to means of 


As Healy 


annoying the adult because he cannot bear 
to be ignored and prefers responses of an- 
ger or annoyance to isolation. Indeed, so 
great is the need for human association that 


1 aside from extremely brutal physical tor- 
| mre, isolation is the severest punishment 
7 that can be meted out even to so-called 
| “hardened” criminals. 


We are all alike in still another basic 


| need, the need for being adequate in the 
J culture in which we live. 


In our culture 
we speak of being “successful,” of having 
“prestige,” or of just being “adequate” as 
aworker, father, mother, teacher or human 
personality. We see this need expressed in 
the struggle the child makes to meet the 
‘demands for “good marks,” “good be- 
havior,” behaving the way a “nice little 
girl” should or the way a “real boy” 
‘should. We gradually draw around our- 
selves the cloak: woven of the expectations 
of our culture and gauge our adequacy by 
how well we fit these expectations. The 


} Samoan strives to be a good woodcarver, 
} the Watsuki to be a good drummer, the 


American son and grandson of doctors to 


be a good doctor. 


| All Human Beings Are Alike in 


Seeking to Satisfy Their Needs 


Grouping human needs under three clas- 
sifications—physical survival, human re- 


| sponse and adequacy—is an extreme con- 


densation of the many specific human 
I cite only 


that human beings are all alike. No mat- 
ter what our origins we all respond 


: throughout life to these basic needs.- 
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|_*New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. By 
7 William Healy and A. Bronner. New Haven: Yale Univer- 


1” Press, 1936. Pp. 226. 
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We differ greatly in what each of us 
receives from his environment in relation 
to the fulfilling of these needs. The en- 
ergy that should go into the fulfilling of 
these needs—into love and affection, for 
example, when frustrated and. thwarted— 
can go into hatred and hostility. It is not 
a simple process, this channeling of need 
energy. It is a long, long process begin- 
ning at least with birth and continuing 
throughout life. And though life offers 
something different for each of us the 
process of seeking to satisfy our needs is 
the same. We all begin by making efforts 
to draw from life nourishment, security, 
love, safety and the chance to be ourselves 
as persons. Each of us has differing luck 
in the way these needs are met. Some of 
us are deeply loved and find security 
through human association. Others meet 
rejection, rigidity and demands they can- 
not bear, also through human association. 

So human association comes to have dif- 
ferent meanings for each of us even though 
our needs for human response are basically 
the same. And if the channels through 
which we seek to fulfill our needs are 
closed and we are frustrated we then strike 
back or find other channels for our energy. 
The child restrained from striking back at 
a hostile adult may turn that energy and 
hostility against another person * or indeed 
against himself. Facial tics and shoulder 
twitches, masturbation or finger nail biting 
may be his way of directing against him- 
self that energy which might once have 
gone into loving the adult. Or he may 
trip other children, strike out at strange 
adults, and in other ways express hostility. 

If frustrated needs explain children’s 
fighting against the world, may it explain 
the wars of group against group? Why do 
we hear that Nordics are superior? That 





% Editor's — Dorothy Baruch in 
Understand Why They Behave As (Childbood 
Education, December, 1944, 21:149-155) Pama this 
point in her account of Tina and George Washington Carver 
Thompson, 
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Negroes are inferior? 
Why do we refuse 
American Indians ac- 
cess to hotel rooms in 
certain parts of our 
country? Why the 
“restricted areas” 
where people of the 
Jewish faith may not 
live? Why are Cath- 
olics excluded from 
jobs in certain.areas? 
Why is blood plasma 
segregated according 
to the skin color of 
the donor? Why must 
the Negro soldier die 
for his country in a 
rank lower than that 
of his white fellow? 
Why is this amazing 
fact true—that any 
person could find 
some part of this 
country where he 
would be hated sim- 
ply for his origins, 
not for anything he has - demonstrated 
about himself? Why do we behave in 
these ways that directly contradict the con- 
certed proofs from science that all men 
spring from the common stem of human 
kind? 

Paradoxically these irrational things hap- 
pen because we are all alike. The very fact 
that any of our national or racial origins— 
Irish, Polish, German, Chinese, Scandinav- 
ian or any others—are hated by some 
groups somewhere in this country means 
that we all have the capacity to hate some- 
one and there is no logical selection of the 
recipient. He may just be a newcomer, a 
war worker strange to the community. He 
may belong to a “different” religious or 
national group. The person or persons 
toward whom we direct our hatred may be 
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The need for human response is universal 





a 


any group or person approved for hatred 
by the majority of “our” group. Then 
each does not have to feel so guilty about 
tis negative feelings. If everyone éltg 
snubs the new war workers we're just 4 
part of the crowd and we “belong” if we 
join in the snubbing. 


If we have lived in ways that have con 
tinually frustrated our basic needs we art 
readier to spring angrily at someone of 
some group. Lynchings in America oce 
most frequently among impoverished p 
ple. Hatred and wrath are often thé 
channels improvised to drain off energy 
pent up by fear, insecurity, and angen 
When hatred and wrath take hold, as if 
the mob, powerful primitive impulses 
emotions are at work and the mind cannot 
believe what it beholds the feelings expre 
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ing. That is why we can know intellectually 

about the likenesses in all of humankind 
and yet recoil from those human beings 
we have come to fear and hate. 
_ Much of the young child’s life is devoted 
to running up against the great large NO 
» of adult life. If this NO is drubbed in 
> without affection and reassurance the child 
| pushes under his energy for hate and in- 
stead of striking back at the all-powerful 
= parent, years later may strike back at the 
> innocent victim of group aggression. 


| ‘ Democracy—The Channel for Group 
| Love and Peace 


> cause he has this common impulse to hate 
> when his needs are denied? Should we be 
), frightened to realize that all of us have 
(= these potentials for negative feelings? We 
|) need not be. Affection is as human as 
7 hatred. And the seeking for affection 
comes first and turns into hatred only as 
’ affection is denied. But strangely, in the 
so-called civilized world, we have invented 
group expressions for hatred—war, for ex- 








Must we be discouraged about man be- 


Only recently have we invented group 
expressions of affection. Expressions of 
affection have been kept on a secret, per- 
sonal, restricted basis. And as we circum- 
scribe and limit and even forbid the human 
being’s seeking of and expression of love, 
we invite that energy to turn into hatred. 


But we have an important group expres- 
sion of affection to which millions in the 
world are looking for relief from irrational 
hatreds, and that is democracy. Democ- 
racy is as truly the expression of man’s 
affection for and trust in man as within 
the family the mother’s warm, accepting 
ministrations to her baby are expressions 
of her intimate and personal love. As we 
learn to channel our personal and group 
lives into affection and cooperation we will 
reduce the amount of energy available for 
hatred. The everyday people of the world, 
of all nations, excepting none, want peace. 
They want the chance to search for the 
fulfillment of their human lives in fam- 
ilies, work and love. . Only as they all 
accept the incontrovertible facts proving 
that we are all alike and all capable of 


ample, which we have used as an instru- trustful cooperation can we realize real 

ha ment of society for thousands of years.‘ peace upon this earth. 
y abo 
«3 Art Incident 
just a 
F if Tv 

‘ HE “REGULAR” TEACHER was visiting the “art” teacher to view her pupil’s 
ve con- most recent work. One sheet of newsprint covered with daubs of sapphire blue, 
we af darker blue, mahogany, and crimson formed a pattern that held her attention. 
onal “Valerie’s work,” said the art teacher. Then she told how Valerie and Evelyn 
had been arguing and quarreling as they modeled at the work bench and that 
a OC they finally had to be separated. Evelyn continued to model her clay pig while 
ed p Valerie left her cow and went to the other side of the room to paint. 
en tl “Just before the end of the period,” said the art teacher, “Valerie presented 
energy me with this painting. ‘These are the colors of hate,’ she announced. Where- 
oii upon she returned to the work bench and complimented Evelyn upon the pig’s 

val progress.” 

, asi The regular teacher says she does not wish to exaggerate the importance of 
ses an this incident but she does wish a lot of newsprint and little pans of paint had been 
can scattered around the world!—Contributed by M. DorotHy Wooprurr, East 
xpre Orange, New Jersey. 
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Hans Maeder telling 
stories to children 
in Hawaii 


Children Are The Same Everywhere 


From a rich background of intimate living 
and working with children on four continents 
Hans Maeder describes the likenesses be has 
found in children. Mr. Maeder is now teach- 
ing in the Windsor Mountain School, Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 


HAT ARE THE CHILDREN of Den- 
mark like?” was a question that 
interested me before I started on 
my first trip to that country in 1926. To 
be quite honest, I did not feel at ease when 
I first came in contact with Danish chil- 
dren, but as soon as we had played a game 
of soccer and had sat around a fire for 
“solvend” (midsummer) and had shared 
our camp and other songs, I felt very much 
at home. From then on I was eager to 
see for myself if children with different 
skins and looks and languages are really 
different or if they are alike. 

My travels began when I went to Den- 
mark to teach in a school for problem boys. 


66 
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By HANS MAEDER 


During my summer vacations I went on 
study trips to England, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland. On my return from 
such trips the boys would flock around me 
with questions. 
Switzerland do in their free afternoon?” 
“Are the children in England punished 
when they do not behave?” “Are soccer 
and handball as much liked in Norway as 
here?” ‘Tell us a little about your life as 
a boy in Germany.” 

These and similar questions came repeat- 
edly and more than once one of the boys 
would say after my reply, “Then actually 
there is little difference between them and 
us here in Denmark.” 


sters. 


“Maybe,” but somehow the question 
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“What do the boys of’ 


Some of the older — 
boys who had read their history and geog- | 
raphy attentively might contradict and say — 
that surely children of different color and — 
language or those with slanting eyes would — 
act entirely different from Danish young- — 
This comment I could answer with — 
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Danish children 
gathering sea weed 


stirred something inside me, too. As soon 
as the opportunity to travel presented it- 
self—an opportunity not entirely my own 
choice—I made up my mind to study the 
children in the various countries I visited. 


Children of the Plantation 
in East Africa 


On a farm in Kenya Colony, East 
Africa, where I was employed for three 
months as an “eleve” who wanted to study 
the plantationing of coffee, I soon had a 
small group of native children gathered 
around me. They were a pitifully poor 
people. The fathers and mothers worked 
on the plantations for as little as two cents 
a day. The children were left much to 
themselves except during the coffee-picking 
season when they helped in the chambas. 
Several of the little boys—it was impossi- 
ble to get the girls—came in the afternoons 
to visit me at my hut. I began to give 
them simple lessons in writing, though this 
was difficult for I did not understand the 
Swahili language very well myself. We 
had a lot of fun together and during the 
lessons we laughed and talked like old 
friends. 
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But especially interesting was the period 


after our lessons. I gave the boys some 
marbles which I had brought with me from 
Nairobi. I wondered what they would do 
with them. At first they tried to eat them, 
but quickly discovered that they could not. 
Then they began to roll the marbles on 
the ground. On the second or third day, 
to my amazement, they cleared a flat piece 
of ground, made a smal! hollow in it and 
played the typical marble game which chil- 
dren play everywhere. I had given them 
no advice at all but had let them find for 
themselves the most suitable game with 
marbles. 


One day I watched the boys play 
hide-and-go-seek around our storehouse. 
Whether they had learned this game from 
a white child I was unable to find out. 

Apondi, an intelligent boy of about 
eleven, asked me questions which I did not 
understand at first, but soon I realized that 
he wanted me to tell him something about 
the children “over the mountains,” which 
to him was the country I came from. He 
wanted to know if they had to work and if 
they were learning to read and write. When 
I told him, in my poor Swahili, that the 

















children in Europe had to go to school 
every day but did not have to work he 
smiled at me and probably did not be- 
lieve me. 

Another of our boys, Wataia, held my 
special interest. One morning he arrived 
leading a tearn of sixteen oxen hitched to 
a plough. There were deep furrows on his 
forehead and he seemed very much dis- 
turbed. I noticed also that he had badly 
bitten finger nails, which surprised me very 
much. I have always observed children’s 
nails and they never fail to tell something, 
but I did not expect to find nail biting in 
African children. 

Soon I noticed that Wataia’s father, 
Kamanche, treated the boy meanly. He 
made him work hard the whole day and 
gave him none of his well-earned money. 
The father wore fine pants and flashy 
shirts, while Wataia was clothed in rags. 
Kamanche also beat his wife, a practice 
absolutely unheard of among the Kitosh 
tribe to which Kamanche belonged. Ap- 
parently the father’s treatment of him and 
his mother was the reason why Wataia 
looked unhappy and seemed to be afraid 
of adults in general. Wataia reminded me 
of the slum-shocked boys with whom I had 
worked in Germany, Denmark and other 
countries. 


Chinese Children at Work and Play 


On my way from Africa to the Philip- 
pines I passed through Singapore and Hong 
Kong. In Singapore I watched the Chinese 
boys and girls on a large playground in the 
center of the city. They usually played 
baseball or soccer. One day I saw a boy 
bat a foul ball which he insisted was a 
strike. A hot argument arose. Everyone 
had to yell something—and how vividly I 
was reminded of my own boyhood when 
we played and argued in just the same way 
on the playground. 

Sometimes when I had my shoes shined 
by a little Chinese boy I asked him ques- 
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tions about his school and his playmates, 
He did not tell- me much, but after a few 
days as we became more friendly he asked 
me about other parts of the world. “Ni 
shoe-shine boy in Europe?” he questioned 
in his pidgin English. I explained. that 
Europe there were laws which forbade 
adults to employ any child for work, and 
that the children went to school instead, 
However, he smiled when I told him about 
an Arabian shoe-shine boy in Port Said 
who had used the same movements as he 
shined shoes and gave that special smac 
with his rag at the end of the shine. 4 

Although I had no real opportunity to! 
contact Chinese children in their own | 
country, I was fortunate enough to meet — 
some of them in Manila where I worked ~ 
as circulation director for the Fookien 
Times, a Chinese daily newspaper. In my | 
department there were many twelve- to 
sixteen-year-old boys. At first they con- 
sidered me as the “boss” and tried me out | 
in various ways. 

The boys came early every morning with | 
their bicycles to distribute the papers. We 
assembled in a large room and my inter- 
preter gave out the assignments and made © 
the roll call. One boy had been missing 
from these early morning meetings for sev- 
eral days and some of the other boys tried — 
to cover up for him by answering when — 
his name was called. At first I did not 
catch on, but then I noticed that at certain 
moments a silence came and always a dif- 
ferent boy would call “here.” The next 
morning when this boy’s name was called © 
I quickly called “here” before anyone else 
could answer. All eyes turned to me for | 
a moment and when I smiled the boys — 
burst out laughing. They thought it really 
funny that I had caught their trick. From _ 
that day on the missing boy reported and | 
a fine basis for mutual understanding be- 
tween all the boys and me was estab- © 
lished. Swimming together at the beach — 
on Sundays helped to remove all barriers. | 
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| Norwegian children 
4} “racing the hill” 








‘in War or in Peace 


Unfortunately, I had only casual contact 


} with the Filipino children. However, on 


my trips to Atimonan (about one hundred 
miles from Manila) I met regularly a small 
group of youngsters, boys and girls about 
twelve years of age. They took me into 
the mountains for lizard hunting and to 
the seashore for snake catching. On these 
trips we had little opportunity to talk but 


1 Thad much opportunity to watch the chil- 


dren in their skills. They were really 
children of nature who knew what to do 
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in different situations. The first time we 
went out I laughed when they all took off 
their shoes shortly after leaving the little 
town of Atimonan. But soon I learned 
why—it was easier for them to walk and 
climb without shoes. 


Often I sat with this group in the eve- 
nings in front of the old Catholic church. 
The children talked about their dreams and 
hopes for the future and they often asked 
me about children in other countries. I 
told them about the games children in 
other parts of the world were playing and 
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great was their surprise when I explained 
that almost all games were alike with very 
few variations all over the world. 

In Honolulu I worked at the Y.M.C.A. 
with groups of younger boys. I felt at 
home. at once. Even though the boys were 
of quite different groups—Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Filipinos, Portuguese and 
Americans—they made friends with each 
other as.boys do everywhere. 

On the morning of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor I had a difficult time to convince 
some of the children in our street that they 
should go home. They were crowding to- 
gether in spite of the continuous rain of 
anti-aircraft shell splinters and watching 
the hostile planes swoop down on the naval 
base to release their bombs. In just the 
same way I had seen Chinese children 
watch the bombing of Canton in the au- 
tumn of 1938 and I was reminded of a 
story by Antoine Moller, a Belgian news- 
paperman, who wrote about the children of 
besieged Madrid in 1937. Méller described 
how the youngsters crowded the house en- 
trances, ran into the street as soon as a 
bomb had exploded nearby, raced to get 
the glowing hot pieces of bomb splinters, 
and then ran toward safety before the 
next bomb was dropped. 


Williamsburg, Brooklyn, New York 


Shortly after my arrival in New York I 
became director of a boys’ division at the 
Y.M.C.A. in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
Here I had ample time and opportunity to 
watch the actions of boys especially, but 
also of some girls. I found again the same 
ideas and games, the same dreams and hopes 
for the future, and the same sense of inse- 
curity and slum-shockedness that I had 
found everywhere else. 

In my groups were boys of Jewish, Cath- 
olic and Protestant faiths from twenty- 
three different nationalities. In the begin- 
ning I missed a certain frankness and 





openness that one always expects from] 
children but I soon found that this was; 
natural precaution against a person fi 
myself who speaks with a strong forei 
accent. This -precaution vanished after 
few weeks and from then on there se ) 
to be no differences between us. It was} 
possible for me to speak and to act, espe-| 
cially with the younger and pre-adolescent} 















groups, in the same way that I had in all “a 
the other parts of the globe. When I — 
recently left my position and introduced 


to the boys my successor—a fine American} 
boy of Japanese ancestry—they showed} 
again a little of this typical child’s precau- 
tion toward a stranger. However, after} 
only one week they made friends with him} 
as intimately as they had with me a year} 
earlier. 


L 

We often hear the opinion that children} th 
are different in the various parts of the} th 
globe. Through my personal contact with} sc 
them on four continents I have learned} th 
that they are much the same everywhere} be 
so long as no adult is interfering in their} dc 
world. I could cite scores of instances} ot 
from Germany and Denmark, from the} pt 
Philippines and Africa, from China and} 
the United States, where children in given} 4d 
or similar situations acted almost exactly} 0! 
in the same way. Rough and inconsiderate} te 
treatment by adults brings forth stubborn-} Pp 
ness and unfriendliness on the part of all} q' 









children on all continents. Wataia’s reac-] th 
tion to his father’s cruelty is a universal] li 
one. When Apondi in Africa, Monico in| h 


Atimonan, Bérge in Denmark, John inj] V 
Brooklyn or the children in Singapore and} P 
China get into an argument over a foul] % 
ball even their facial expressions are almost) © 
the same. When the children in Honolulu] b 
wanted to hear about the children in other] ¥ 
parts of the globe they showed the same} 
interest the boys in Denmark had shown.} 


h 
It is these likenesses that can form the} & 
foundation for world unity and peace. | 8 
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_ schools. 
that we agree with the thesis. 
| be willing to evaluate critically what we 
do to children and be willing to change 
_ our practices whenever the need for im- 
provement is indicated. 


If we believe that all children are buman 
beings, what evidence of this belief do we 


| find in the organization, administration ana 
program of today’s schools? Mr. Misner, 


superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Illinois, 


_ answers this question in terms of the evidence 
be finds in democratic living, curriculum 
making and school-community relationships. 


CCEPTANCE OF THE THESIS that all 
children are human beings imposes 
considerable responsibility upon 

those of us who are concerned directly with 
the organization and management of 
It is not enough for us to say 
We must 


In most of our schools practices have 
developed that conflict with the treatment 
of children as human beings. As school 


_ teachers and administrators it should be 


profitable for us to ask ourselves these 


_ questions: (1) are we seeking to provide 
| the highest possible level of democratic 
} living in our schools? (2) does the curricu- 


lum program of our schools recognize the 
varied needs, interests, and abilities of our 
pupils? and (3) are we seeking to improve 


| school and community relationships to the 
) end that children are treated as human 
| beings within the total environment of 


which they are a part? 

In the past decade considerable progress 
has been made in attempts to achieve a 
greater measure of democracy in the or- 
ganization and administration of our 
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By PAUL J. MISNER 


il All Children Are Human Beings 


*f 4] IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL PLANNING AND PROGRAM MAKING 


schools. There is much evidence to sug- 
gest that improved relationships are begin- 
ning to prevail among classroom teachers 
and administrators. Through democrati- 
cally organized programs of in-service edu- 
cation teachers have been encouraged to 
play increasingly significant roles in plan- 
ning and evaluating educational policies 
and procedures. Wherever these attempts 
have been made to treat teachers as human 
beings the results in terms of improved 
morale, increased competency and more 
effective cooperative effort have been con- 
spicuously evident. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
the achievement of a greater measure of 
democracy in teacher-teacher and teacher- 
administrator relationships has only lim- 
ited value unless it is reflected in a higher 
quality of democratic living for children. 
There is an obvious inconsistency in an 
operational practice which encourages the 
participation of teachers in planning an 
educational program that is, in turn, arbi- 
trarily imposed upon pupils. Thus our 
efforts to achieve more democracy in the 
administration of our schools must be 
judged finally by the extent to which a 
high level of democratic living character- 
izes the activities in which the children 
themselves engage. 

Even in our most modern schools we are 
still confronted with traditional structures 
of organization and practice that must be 
progressively changed if our efforts to im- 
prove the quality of democratic living are 
to include children as well as teachers. In 
spite of some significant modifications most 
of our schools still retain the grade organi- 
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zation stereotype. Within these grade 
groups children are inclined to develop 
attitudes of status and competition. It is 
more respectable to be enrolled in the third 
grade than in the first. The kindergarten 
teacher strives to “put on” a better assem- 
bly program than the first grade teacher. 


In the area of evaluation we have been 
reluctant to abandon the traditional pat- 
tern of marks and to provide opportunities 
for children to engage in a continuous pro- 
gram of cooperative self-evaluation. In 
our desire to be efficient and well organized 
we have imposed daily schedules upon chil- 
dren rather than encouraged their par- 
ticipation in planning activities that are 
based upon changing needs and purposes. 
Because we have been inclined to over- 
emphasize their immaturity children have 
been denied opportunities to assume the 
responsibilities of school citizenship that 
are so essential to their need for self-respect 
and social development. 


It is entirely true that techniques of 
organization and control are means and 
not ends. It is equally true that consid- 
erable progress has been made in the treat- 
ment of children as human beings within 
the framework of traditional school or- 
ganization and management. It is quite 
apparent, however, that there is much need 
for further improvement. We must create 
opportunities within which children recog- 
nize themselves as citizens of the entire 
school community and not just as members 
of competing groups within the school. 
To achieve this purpose many provisions 
need to be made for children of different 
age levels to work with and to learn from 
each other. A school council that assumes 
significant responsibilities for improving 
the total life of the school is a highly 
satisfactory means of pupil participation. 
Similarly, opportunities for participation in 
planning assembly programs, in the man- 
agement of libraries and lunchrooms and 
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in the care of buildings and grounds will tif 


tend to engender a sense of responsible citi-_ 


zenship within the school community. 


During this emergency period we have 
recognized the educative values of encour. | 
aging children to participate in activities 


that contributed to the war effort. Let us 
hope that when the war ends we shall con- 


tinue to help children feel that they are 





useful, contributing members of their f 


school and community groups. 


How We Interpret the Curriculum 


The extent to which we treat children | 
as human beings will be determined in large | 
part by the interpretation we make of the | 


curriculum. It is quite necessary that 
teachers and administrators assume major 
responsibility for the formulation of long 
range educational objectives and purposes. 
These adults will likewise make decisions 
concerning the major areas of subject mat- 
ter that seem to be most appropriate as the 


means of achieving the accepted purposes | 


of the educational program. 

Acceptance of these curriculum respon- 
sibilities does not mean, however, that the 
needs, interests and abilities of the children 
can be ignored. The children who come 
to our schools are living, vibrant personali- 
ties. 
problems and concerns that should be made 


the focal point of their learning expe- | 
riences. A curriculum program that fails | 





They come to us with questions, | 


to take into account these fundamental © 
experiences will frustrate our best efforts © 


to treat children as human beings. 
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To force a child to read before he has | 


had the essential experiences that engender } > 
a readiness for reading is not only bad } 


pedagogy—it is basically inhuman and un- © 


democratic. 


the fundamental facts of 
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To assume that all children | 
are prepared at any given time to learn © 
equally well the same things is to ignore | 
individual | 
growth. There can no longer be any jus- } 
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} in the past. 








| environment. 
_sumed that the school could work quite 
} independently of other community persons 
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tification for a curriculum program that 


work of our communities. Important as 


assumes in advance just what each child’ these beginnings may be we know that 


“thall learn and how he shall learn it. Re- 


search clearly indicates that every child has 
a unique pattern of growth. 

If children are to be treated as human 
beings the curriculum programs of our 
schools will need to be much more flexible 
and adjustable than they have ever been 
Nor is this to say that the 
curriculum becomes an unplanned, oppor- 
tunistic sort of activity. On the contrary, 
4 curriculum that is adequately designed to 
meet the needs of children will require that 
teachers know intimately the children with 
whom they work. They will need to be 
extremely skilful in providing for pupil- 
teacher planning that insures the maximum 
growth of every child in accordance with 
his individual and social needs. It is only 
thus that we can hope to adjust the curric- 
ulum to the child rather than force his 
adjustment to the curriculum. 


The Developing Concept 
of the Community School 


Whatever we are able to achieve within 
our schools in our efforts to treat children 
as human beings will be of little value un- 
less they experience similar treatment in 
their relationships outside of the school 
For too long we have as- 


and agencies. We are now beginning to 

realize that education is a twenty-four- 

hour-a-day, twelve-months-a-year job. 
We realize, too, that parents and other 


}. community adults as well as teachers ex- 
_ ercise educative influences. 


In the last 
few years significant beginnings have been 
made to utilize more effectively the re- 
sources of our communities. Surveys have 
been made of community activities. Ex- 
cursions have been planned for the purpose 
of exploring and studying the life and 
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school and community relations imply 
something infinitely more significant than 
surveys and excursions. We still have the 
job of creating the kinds of learning sit- 
uations which will make children an im- 
portant and contributing part of their 
community. 

We have been saying for a long time 
now that what our children need is signifi- 
cant work, but we continue to make their 
school experiences largely reading about 
how other people work. Certainly one 
lesson which the war has taught us is that 
our boys and girls are ready and able to 
do important jobs for their communities. 
The fact that the national high school 
debate question for this year concerns low- 
ering the legal voting age to eighteen is 
significant. It indicates that from still 
another point of view people are thinking 
about the potentialities of these young 
people. 

If we are to achieve a desirable unity of 
thought and action on the part of both 
the home and the school in the treatment 
of children our programs of parent educa- 
tion must be much better planned than 
they have been in the past. It seems quite 
likely that we should seek much more 
participation of parents in the planning of 
these programs to the end that our efforts 
are pointed more directly to the areas of 
confusion and misunderstanding that exist. 
It may be that we shall need to practice 
greater democracy in dealing with parents 
and help them feel a greater measure of 
responsibility for helping us plan and eval- 
uate the educational program. 


It is not only in their relationships as 
parents that we need to seek closer cooper- 
ation with community adults. Those indi- 
viduals who influence children in the 
capacity of scout leaders, government offi- 
cials, social workers, professional and busi- 
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ness people are all sources of educative 
influences. The efforts of a teacher to treat 
children democratically can be nullified if 
a child lives in an autocratic home. Our 
efforts to develop a high sense of civic 
responsibility in schools are dangerously 
undermined in a community where adults 
fail to vote and where government officials 
engage in corrupt practices. The conflict 
in values that frequently exists between 
schools and girl and boy scout organiza- 
tions tends to divide the loyalties of chil- 
dren. The school that closes its doors at 
four o’clock in the afternoon and accepts 
no further responsibility for children until 
eight-thirty the next morning, or the 
school that closes on June 15 and assumes 
that it has no further concern for children 
until September is definitely not a part of 
the modern educational scene. 

Roma Gans recently remarked that it 
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was impossible to have a good school in a 
bum town. It is impossible, because our 
present-day thinking in education recog. f 
nizes the fact that the entire town is doing} 
the job of educating its young, and while} 
a school building may be set off by itself! 
and designated as the spot where “learnig 
goes on,” the entire community is the 
school attended by young and old 
It is hopeful to note that while we used 
to talk about the school and community, | 
we now talk about the community school, 
When we really recognize the significance 
of the difference in these two concepts and 
do our educational planning on a com- 
munity-wide basis, we will begin to find 
ways for bringing our young people in as 
important and contributing members of 
their community and to see new meaning 
in the statement that all children are i 
human beings. 
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The A.C.E. Annual Meeting T 

At a meeting in Washington, D. C., in November, the Executive Board of the ar 
Association for Childhood Education made plans for the 1945 Annual Meeting. pl 


The following tentative decisions were made, subject to change by later announce- 














ment if conditions warrant: O 
The time: April 2-5, 1945 
The place: St. Louis, Missouri 
The theme: “Action for Children” ak 
Registration fee: $5 " 
Registration dates: February 15 to March 15, by mail through A.C.E. Headquarters in it 
Washington lw 
Eligible to attend: * { 
Official delegates of A.C.E. branches—the full number to which the branch is entitled o 
under the constitution. Branch presidents will receive delegates’ cards by direct pe 
mail. 
Contributing and life members of the international Association who were members as aig 
of January 1, 1945. These members will receive registration blanks by direct mail. | ec 
It has been the long established policy of this Association to invite non-members } P 
as well as members to participate in its study conferences. Members of the } P 
Executive Board regret that due to wartime restrictions on travel and on hotel } 0 
accommodations invitations to the 1945 Annual Meeting must be confined to h: 
individual members and to delegates of affiliated A.C.E. branches. It is hoped i. 
that the time may soon come when the annual study conferences of the Associa- 1g 


tion may again be open to all who work for and with children. 
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By JOHN K. NORTON 


|The Place of Nursery Schools 


In Public Education 


That nursery schools should be a part of the 
general pattern of public education is the 
major assumption on which this article is 
developed. Why should they be, when will 
they be, and what are some of the obstacles 
which stand in the way are discussed by Mr. 
Norton, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia U niversity. 


URSERY SCHOOLS SHOULD BE A PART 
of the general pattern of public ed- 
ucation. By nursery school we mean 

a group organization enrolling children as 
young as three years of age in an environ- 
ment that stimulates learning and provides 
for guidance in the development of fun- 
damental habits and democratic attitudes. 
The time has come for recognition of the 
educational needs of children below five 
and for provision for meeting them at 
public expense. 


On What Does This Proposition Rest? 


This proposition does not rest upon the 
abnormal factors of the war period. True, 


'the war has created certain conditions 


which have made the care and protection 
of young children and even infants im- 


| perative in congested production areas 
| where families have been herded into inad- 
| equately prepared communities, where both 


parents have been recruited in industry and 


| public services, and where facilities even 


of the usual type for the care of children 
have been non-existent. The war has shown 


with startling clarity that a nation’s chil- 


TION. 


dren are its most important asset. 
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The education of the nation’s young 
children, however, is not a matter to de- 
mand public concern only in periods of 
social stress and upheaval. There should 
be public support for nursery school edu- 
cation in good times as well as in bad, in 
communities of comfortable resources as 
well as in ill-favored ones. For the young 
child is important; the young child is edu- 
cable; and nursery schools have demon- 
strated that he can benefit greatly from 
attendance at institutions adapted to his 
needs. 

Our whole concept of all education has 
broadened. When it was thought that 
little children could not profit by “going 
to school,” school was thought of as a 
place for learning the three R’s. Schools 
are that, of course, but they are more. Ac- 
cording to modern conceptions the edu- 
cated person is healthy, socially adjusted, 
self disciplined, speaks with ease and has 
developed initiative and creative powers. 
Learnings along all these lines begin be- 
fore six, or five, or four, or even three. 
Hence education on an organized basis 
should begin and actually does begin one 
way or another at these early ages. 

As a matter of fact personality patterns 
for good or bad are fixed in these years to 
a considerable degree. Gone are the days 
when it was thought that what happened 
to the toddler was of small importance 
since he, of course, was too little to under- 
stand. In the past three decades research 
in child development has revealed that the 
speed and scope of a child’s growth and 
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learning in the early years outstrip that of 
any later period of similiar length in his 
whole life; that in importance to his future 
efficiency as a person they overbalance later 
learnings; that early blights are a handi- 
cap to be overcome only by vigorous ef- 
fort in later years, if indeed they can be 
rectified at all. 

The proposition for publicly supported 
nursery schools rests furthermore on a 
rational appraisal of the changed condi- 
tions of family life. For the most part we 
are a nation of small families. Father, 
mother and one or two children constitute 
the average family group. These small 
families offer little opportunity for give- 
and-take between children in the forma- 
tive early years. And many of the lessons 
of early childhood are learned through the 
natural circumstances arising in the inter- 
relationships with other children and only 
through them. Even two- and three-year- 
olds who are not very social as we adults 
know social intercourse crave the oppor- 
tunity to find themselves by pitting their 
powers against those of their peers. They 
find these opportunities in a good nursery 
school. 

Mothers of small families lack the help 
of older children to care for the toddlers. 
Today grandmothers and maiden aunts are 
not living in dependence and helping out 
with the children as often as they used to 
do. Much has been said justifiably in sym- 
pathetic defense of the old-fashioned 
mother with the large household. The 
young matron of the present day, how- 
ever, has new problems in the twenty-four 
hour care of her children which are quite 
as deserving of serious consideration. 
Twenty-four hours is too long a daily shift 
for any worker and the resultant strain 
is not good for the mother or for the child. 
The nursery school gives the mother some 
relief and a chance for perspective. It 
gives the child an opportunity to try his 
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wings out from under the rigidities or pre 
tections of the home. 7 
The good nursery school is not a substic§ er’s a 


tute for the home any more than the first} dowr 
sixth, or twelfth grade is a substitute for} ysed 
the home. Instead it is a highly desirabk : schoc 
supplement to the home which ll} schoc 
strengthen rather than weaken it. Fu 

A further sound basis for supporting syste 


organized nursery education lies in the 


growing recognition of the importance of} ber < 
home and school cooperation in the de-§ three 
velopment of healthy, emotionally and so-§ 6,001 
cially sound children. Perhaps the great} 000 
est opportunity for collaboration lies in} enro 
the early years of childhood. The parent} |eave 
brings the child to school and can observe} accey 
him without causing him the embarrass-} tion: 
ment which older children sometime feed} first 
when parents visit the school. Then, too,} to £ 
in that important and puzzling period of] scho 
early childhood parents particularly need a} prov 


place where information and perspective It 








on child rearing can be gained. Teachers} stan: 
in the present-day war nurseries mourn the} stan. 
lack of such informative contacts with} som 
working mothers who are too busy to spare } serv 
the time for them. They testify that much } jg ev 
of the educative value of the project is T 
lost when this feature is curtailed. Home poli 
and school cooperation in a regular public } esta] 
nursery school program should and can § 4s f 
be maintained as one of its greatest assets. } serv 
There are sound educational and social } and 
reasons for including nursery schools as } hav 
an integral part of public education. Many | ben 
obstacles, however, stand in the way of } visi 
their adoption. Nursery schools will not | dan 
be had without a battle and that battle | the 
will not be won easily. | uns 
Obstacles Which Stand in the Way a 
There will be the usual opposition to | 
anything new in public education. It } WO 
will be said that nursery schools are tak- | 
ing over the job of the home. Many will 
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»} argue and undoubtedly believe that to 
| take the very young child from his moth- 
tif er’s arms for a few hours a day will break 
tj} down the family. The same argument was 
or} used against establishing public elementary 
ble} schools a century ago and against free high 
schools seventy-five years ago. 

Furthermore, the job of organizing a 
system of education for a nation’s younger 
citizens is a large one. In 1940 the num- 
ber of children in the United States aged 
three to five inclusive numbered about 
6,000,000. In that same year about 650,- 
000 children in this age group were 
inf enrolled in some kind of a school. This 
leaves 5,350,000 not in school. Or, if we 
accept the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board that as a 
first step half of all children aged three 
to five should be enrolled in a nursery 
school, there would be 2,350,000 to be 
provided for. 

It is obvious that the cost will be sub- 
stantial. And if we are to keep the proper 
standards, demanding small groups, whole- 
some surroundings and expert teaching 
service, as we must, the problem of expense 
is even more impressive than at first glance. 

There is also the problem created by the 
policies of the federal government in the 
establishment of nursery schools. Valuable 
as federal nursery schools have been in their 
service to children both in the depression 
and in wartime and important as they 

a8 | have been in providing a demonstration of 
ny | benefits which may be had by public pro- 
of | vision for early childhood, there is the 
not | danger that they will fix in the minds of 
tle | the people certain principles which are 
unsound for ultimate adoption. 

In the depression years nursery schools 
were operated by the federal government 
' to provide employment for unemployed 
workers. At the present time they are 
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operated to release mothers for war work 
so as to speed war production. The em- 
phasis has been and is on production by 
adults and employment of adults rather 
than on the education of children. 

The establishment of federal nursery 
schools has been limited to areas where the 
foregoing ends could be furthered. When 
they are established for non-educational 
purposes and finance obtained 
outside of the educational budget, nursery 
schools tend to grow up as separate agencies 
rather than as a part of the continuous, 


free, public education system to which the- 


United States has long been committed. 


Looking to the Future 


The future growth of nursery schools 
in public education will probably be slow. 
However, there is enough intelligence, 
enough clear understanding among lead- 
ers in this field to warrant the prediction 
that the growth will be steady and sound. 
The educational and social values can be 
demonstrated. On that basis they will be 
paid for, as an investment which our econ- 
omy can support and from which it can 
benefit. 

There is great need now for strong edu- 
cational leadership in this area—not only 
by those who teach young children but 
also, and particularly, by superintendents 
of schools. An understanding of child 
development and the contributions of 
nursery school education to it should be a 
part of the qualifications of every well- 
trained school executive today. 

The provisions made for young children 
of today and tomorrow are a matter of 
major concern. We should guard our 
children as the seed-corn from which comes 
the future life of the nation. They are 
our most important resources and should. 
be developed with care and skill. 
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By ILSE FOREST 


Theirs Is The Future 


The democratic faith places a high value 
upon child life and man bas tried in many 
ways to interpret this value through chang- 
ing attitudes toward children and sm proving 
ee for them. Mrs. Forest, director, 

he Froebel League School, New York City, 
describes the new school as one of the im- 
proved opportunities and shows the impor- 
tance of certain tasks to be accomplished if 
man’s attitudes toward children are to ap- 
proach the highest ideal. 


0 THE NATION’S CHILDREN belongs 

the nation’s future. The youngsters 

thronging our playgrounds, filling our 
schools, taxing our day nursery and child 
care facilities are the leaders and citizens of 
tomorrow—the tomorrow for which we 
now fight bitterly and in which we expect 
to play a major part in the establishment 
of a just and durable peace. Whether we 
look toward a far-off future in which per- 
manent peace is assured through the abro- 
gation of national sovereignty or whether 
we think of our country as one of several 
great nations united in the interest of main- 
taining world order, the American people 
stand committed to vast responsibilities 
and to active leadership in world affairs in 
.generations to come. The immediate task 
of American education is to fit its children 
to exert such leadership and to assume such 
responsibilities. 

The twentieth century, especially during 
the years between World War I and World 
War II, has been aptly designated, “the 
century. of the child.” The educational 
philosophies of John Dewey and William 
H. Kilpatrick, the significant advances in 
educational .psychology through research 
carried on in universities, the progress of 
the movement for scientific measurement 
of native intelligence and educational 
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achievement contributed to an adequate 


theory and a steadily improving practice of 
true education in the home, school and 


community. 


Authorities in fields other than educa- © 
tion helped to increase our knowledge con- 


cerning child nature and child develop- 
ment; a well-conceived and increasingly 


well-directed movement for child study } 
and parent education brought educational 
theory and scientific fact into the con- 


sciousness of the general public. The pre- 


school age received very special emphasis } 


because Patty Smith Hill and other leaders 
utilized and publicized the findings of re- 
search in childhood education. 


The “new school” developed to epitomize | 


the “new” attitudes toward child person- 
ality taught by Comenius and Rousseau, by 


Froebel and Pestalozzi, but was lost sight of } 


in the struggle to promote universal educa- 
tion in the “Three R’s.” This ‘new school” 
has been subject to criticism and sometimes 
to ridicule—occasionally with 
Nevertheless, honest versions of it have 


made and are making contributions to the } 
solution of recurrent educational problems, } 
At a time when the exigencies of war have | 
necessitated many modifications of empha- | 
sis and of practice it is well to review the | 
new school’s contributions and to consider | 
their relevance to immediate and future © 


education. 


Some Contributions 


of the New School 


The basic fact discovered or actually re- | ; 
discovered by the twentieth century edu- } 
cator is the undeniable uniqueness of every } 
human being. No two people, with the 1 
infrequent exception of identical twins, are } 
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ever born just alike. Within a short time 
experience has operated to create further 
differences in personality. As one biologist, 


| Herbert S. Jennings, aptly expressed it, 





since nature has spent aeons in making 

people different, it is useless for the public 

school to try to make them all alike in 
eight, ten or twelve years. 


Since every person differs from all other 
persons, each must have a spark of origi- 
nality. To the extent that each is original, 
he is in some sense creative. That is, he 
has within himself the power to utilize and 
to affect his environment as no one else 
can. So creative ability in varying degrees 
is distributed among all of us. Each has 
a contribution to make to the good of all. 
The new school, democratic in spirit, re- 
spects creative ability however slight, be- 
lieves that every individual is important, 
both in his own right and as a contributor 
to the social group of which he is a member. 

In an address given February 22, 1937, 
to the National Education Association, 
John Dewey said, “While what we call 
intelligence may be distributed in unequal 
amounts, it is the democratic faith that it 


| is sufficiently general so that each individ- 


ual has something to contribute, and the 
value of each contribution can be assessed 


| only as it enters into the final pooled intel- 


ligence constituted by the contributions of 


all.” 


The new school recognizes that original- 


| ity functions spontaneously and develops 


most easily in an atmosphere of freedom. 
True, one may point to historic examples 
in which genius appears to have flourished 


against all manner of restraint and in the 


j | face of incalculable odds. But how much 
} greater contribution might these individ- 


re- 


lu- 3 


ry 
the | 


oN | 


} uals have made with more freedom and 


fewer odds? Needless to say, mistakes are 
made in the name of freedom, but on the 





es a Educational Administration.” School end 
Soctety, 45:457-62, April 3, 1937. 
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whole more freedom in the classroom has 
made possible more creative work by more 
pupils. The new school is concerned with 
the greatness in every individual and seeks 
to develop it. 

The generation of Ammetiogies which most 
actively furthered the work of the new 
school developed a system of values requir- 
ing considerable revision in the light of the 
present world situation. The most strik- 
ing instance is what happened to peace as a 
value. Even as late as five years ago peace 
was held by most of us to be a primary 
value in its own right and for its own sake. 
But war has made us reinterpret peace as a 
value just as it has made us reinterpret 
many other values. A value may be many 
things: that which satisfies human desire, 
that which furthers or conserves life, that 
which leads to the development of selves. 
And so we are throwing ourselves into an 
all-out war effort in a mighty struggle to 
realize peace, not for its own sake but as a 
value which shall contribute to the self- 
realization of the many. 

Values temporarily revaluated are not 
thereby discarded. Present conditions have 
merely necessitated the temporary curtail- 
ment of some kinds of freedom and the 
making of certain compromises to secure 
for future generations a greater good. 
Wholesome freedom for self-expression, 
the cultivation of individuality toward so- 
cially desirable ends, protection from want 
and fear and callously routinized handling 
are more rather than less important values 
as we look toward the future. 


Some Tasks To Be Accomplished 


Attitudes toward children have under- 
gone great changes in the course of history. 
Probably the greatest change of all was 
that wrought by Christ’s teaching concern- 
ing the value of children and their right to 
survival for their own sakes. Philanthropic 
endeavor in the interest of children fol- 
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lowed in the wake of His teaching. How- 
ever, from our modern point of view, this 
endeavor was all too frequently darkened 
by the theory of the child’s total depravity. 
The spontaneity, the flexibility and the 
curiosity of children which Christ valued 
were deplored by the Puritan philanthro- 
pists. Christ placed a child in the midst of 
scornful adults and said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” But the elders were 
not impressed then nor for centuries to 
come. It remained for a Froebel and a 
Robert Owen to recall Christ’s sayings 
concerning the worth of children and 
once more to promulgate His teaching. 
The century of the child for all its scien- 
tific emphasis and abhorrence of the 
sentimental has once more directed atten- 
tion to the priceless values of childhood. 
These values are important to cultivate at 
a time when world conditions confuse and 
frighten adults causing them to regiment, 
to neglect, to exploit children in their own 
wild attempts to find peace and freedom. 
What, then, are some tasks to be accom- 
plished if these values are to be protected? 
First of all we must see what is happen- 
ing to children in the world today, not 
forgetting Jim across the street whose 
father is in New Guinea nor the girl in 
the next block who has her first job, nor 
Tommy who enters second grade this fall 
at the age of ten. Where are the children? 
Who are they? With whom do they live 
and how? Where do they play and at 
what? What did they have for lunch to- 
day and what will be their breakfast to- 
morrow? How many of them are worried 
though outwardly serene? How many of 





them are frightened though concealing it | 
How many of them are so-called 
normal children who take the world in 
their stride and seem none the worse for 


well? 


wear? 


Second, who are the people interested in 
children and why are they interested? © 
What have they done to show their inter- } 
est? Are they interested in children only © 
because of the work they can do? Are | 
they interested in children because they | 


comprise an eager consumer market? Are 


they interested in children as “dear little — 
things” to be played with, to be set aside | 


at will, to serve as pawns for adult manipu- 
lation? Are they interested in children as 


people, as citizens, as human beings with © 


rights to be protected, with potentialities 
to be developed, with responsibilities to be 
assumed ? 

And third, what can we plan coopera- 
tively that will make possible better devel- 
opment of more boys and girls? Is there 
a correlation between a culture’s concepts 
of child worth and the salaries paid teach- 
ers, the quality of the legal protection of 
and provision for children, the color of 
schoolroom walls, the height of doorknobs, 
the location of the health clinic, the num- 
ber of children who sleep in one bed? We 
believe that there is and that only by mak- 


ing less fragmentary and less opportunistic | 
our planning for the education and care of — 


children can we ever approach Christ’s 


concepts of child worth. Truisms of yes- — 
terday are sometimes the discoveries of — 


contemporary thought and may become 
the revaluated, revitalized values of .to- 
morrow. 


i NAMES of those who in their life fought for life 
Who wore at their hearts the fire’s center. 

Born of the sun they travelled a short while toward the sun, 
And left the vivid air signed with their honour. 
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By DORA SILVER AND NELLE MORRIS 


Living and Learning Creatively 


Two teachers cooperated to prepare this arti- 
cle describing children’s creative expression 
in music and writing stimulated by their 
projects on what happens to the world as 
winter comes. Miss Silver, music teacher, 
and Miss Morris, third grade teacher, worked 
together at the Obio State University School, 
until Miss Silver went to Ann Arbor last fall. 


ERHAPS IT WAS THE BLUE SKY and 

the riotous color of the landscape 

which set spark to the fire of creative 
enthusiasm that spread through the third 
grade. Shortly after school opened in Oc- 
tober, this group chose for study “What 
Happens to the World as Winter Comes?” 
Such problems as why the leaves change 
color and then fall, the migration of the 
birds, the hibernation of other animals, 
how man prepares for winter, and why we 
have winter when some other parts of the 
world have summer were explored. The 
different things being talked about bubbled 


up and spilled over into writing and music. 


A windy day gave John the idea for his 
poem. When he read it to the group he 
said, “I would like to make a tune for 
this.” The teacher suggested that he ask 
Miss S. to help him with it. 


The words of the poem were placed on 
the board so that the group could see them. 
The way the leaves are carried along by 
the wind gave the children a feeling that 
the rhythm should be light and fast-mov- 
ing and that the melody should begin at 
the top and flutter down like the leaves. 
Some of the children showed this move- 
ment with their hands. 


John made a tune for the first line: 
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The children liked his tune and sang it 
with him. They did not stop at the end 
of the line but kept on singing to the end 
of the phrase: 
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Run and play , ium and play 


At once they questioned the repetition of 
the “last tune.” 

Miss S. asked, “Is that the way you want 
it to sound?” 

The children were unanimous in their 
wish to change part of it and made so many 
individual suggestions that Miss S. said, 
“Why don’t we begin again and sing the 
whole phrase together the way we think it 
should go?” 

In an effort to change the tune a little, 
several children led the whole group into 
this variation of the original: 
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“Run and play, run and play 
They were delighted with the result. 
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Perhaps it was because the words were 
repeated that the children expressed a feel- 
ing that the next phrase would naturally 
start like the first one. However, it seemed 
to them that the last phrase should have 
a “finished” sound. Ann discovered a good 
way to do this: 
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Some fly and some slay 


It was quickly agreed by the group that 
the second verse of the poem should be a 
second verse of the song. It was tried out 
to see if there were words that would 
not “fit” the tune. The verse worked 
out well until the very last line. Here 
quite a lot of experimenting had to be done. 
The children decided they couldn’t use 
the tune to the first ending because there 
were too many words. So it was suggested 
by several that they have a second ending 
like some songs have. Here the group 
needed a little more help in order to keep 


Autumn Leaves 


Words by John flay 





the interest moving in the right direction, | 
Miss S. offered this harmonic background 
with the left hand: 
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while the children sang several different } 


tunes again and again, retaining some | 
notes and discarding others, unconsciously 
so, until this seemed to be agreed upon as 
the final ending: 
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Here is the complete song: 


see them fall down : 





Music byThe Third. Grade 
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Oh, how the leaves runand play, Rum and play, 


Ye\-\ow and red and green and brown, Green and brown, 
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Some fly and. some stay. Oh, howl love Lo see them fall down | 
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Following this first attempt, a number 
of original poems about leaves were writ- 


| ten by individual children and set to mu- 


sic by the group. The study of seasonal 
changes and of how man and animals pre- 
pare for winter not only stimulated poems 
and songs but also provided much fun 
through rhythmic dramatizations. The 
leaves falling, the birds migrating, squir- 
rels hiding nuts, and the fat bear lumber- 
ing through the woods to find his winter 
home in the cave brought the realization 
that winter had arrived. 

The first snowfall inspired Alden to 
write a poem for which the children made 
a musical setting: 


Snow f lakes 


ap by Alden Miller 


the bringing home of the Christmas tree 
were added to the story mentioned above. 

A minor interest in power, electricity, 
steam, motors and inventors was present 
in this group at the time they helped to 
choose and plan their study of the seasonal 
changes. Soon after the holiday vacation 
this interest rose again and led into a study 
which they called, “What Makes Things 
Go?” 

This new interest did not seem to pro- 
vide the same dynamic inspiration for cre- 
ativeness that was so evident in the first 
one. Mystery stories and fairy stories now 
appeared and became material for much of 
their dramatization. However, since the 


Muste by The Third Grade. 
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Pret -ty lit-tle snow-flakes, How come you are there? 
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lit-tle Snow - fakes, Fall-ing from the air, 
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As the Christmas season approached the 
children’s desire to entertain their parents 
resulted in a story of their experiences 
told by them through song and rhythmic 
dramatization. To give a touch of wihter, 
snowflakes falling, children skating and 
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Pret-ty lit-tle Snow-flakes, Danc-ing every - where. 


interest in writing poems and songs was 
a kind of expression that had by now be- 
come a part of the children, numerous 
songs about pets, daily experiences and 
patriotic feeling were added to the collec- 
tion. Shelley’s song is an example: 
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Combing My Hair 















































































































































Words by Shelley Arbuckle Music by The Third Grade] Wor 
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It’s hard te prove with a brush so smooth, Which z 
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hair lies flat My hair lies flat. Can you beat that?} Ma 
: kite 
Billy wrote a poem about his dog and The arrival of spring, however, revived 
Joan quickly volunteered a tune after aesthetic feeling for the seasonal changes. 
she heard the poem. Here is the result of | Alden caught the mood of the March wind. 
their cooperative efforts: The group composed “‘Wind, Wind, Wind.” Wo. 
My Do g 4 
Words by Billy Russell Music by Joan Lewis: 
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used. to chase the car we bought And chew the rugs a lot ! 
| JAN 
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of the favorite songs. 
lightly touched upon but the major em- 


Words by Shelley yaa 5 





Wind Wind, Wind 


peers by Alden Miller 
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Music ‘by Third Grade 
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Creative expression finally culminated 


| in a musical play of the seasons which the 
| children presented in a make-believe broad- 


cast. A few of the best-liked fall scenes 
were re-enacted while a chorus sang some 
Winter was also 


phasis was given to spring and summer. 


March wind ushered in the spring. Colored 
kites flying and the budding crocus in 


A Lovely 


| | 
t u v t 
when I go out. 1 am blown a-boul, Right a-cross the ya za 





purple, yellow and blue, portrayed with 
silk scarves, showed the awakening of the 
glorious springtime. A summer playground 
scene with children enjoying various activi- 
ties such as baseball, roller skating, seesaw- 
ing, swinging and jumping rope brought 
the play to an end. The chorus then sang 
one of its own songs, “A Lovely Summer 


Night.” 


Summer Nig ht 


Music by David Walborn 
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The ‘river is rum-ning o-ver the hill , The moon in the sky is 
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sh bright and stil! Its a love-ly sum -mer right. 
Sd 
7 straightness of my early pride is bent, 
But though my promises are fallen away, 
With music I remember what I meant. 
—JoHN HoLtMEs 
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Child “WHERE DID If COME FROM and 
Accounting what does it mean?” is a question 
frequently asked about child accounting. Law- 
rence Frank is the first person to use the term 
in so far as the writer knows. 

During a conference called by the Child 
Development Committee of the National Re- 
search Council in Washington, March 19-20, 
1943, Mr. Frank served as chairman of a com- 
mittee which developed a plan for child ac- 
counting. This plan has been circulated widely 
to branches of the American Association of 
University Women and the Association for 
Childhood Education, many of whom have 
already carried out parts of the plan in their 
local communities. 

To account for the children is to set about 
systematically to find out certain facts about 
them: (1) the number of children by age and 
sex; (2) the various classes of losses, wastage, 
malajustments, problems and difficulties such as 
deaths, physical and mental impairments, delin- 
quencies, runaways, undernourishment, truan- 
cies and broken homes among children of differ- 
ent age groups; (3) the location of children 
of different age groups, e.g., in homes, schools, 
institutions, industries, stores and jobs of dif- 
ferent kinds; (4) the various agencies, public 
and private, engaged in child care, education, 
welfare, shelter, health work, recreation, and 
so on. 

The plan for child accounting mentioned 
above suggests “that the available figures on 
children and youth be assembled for neighbor- 
hoods or other local areas such as health areas 
or school districts, together with other infor- 
mation on such areas as housing conditions; 
adult deaths, accidents, suicides, murders, acts 
of violence, mental disorders; calls for police, 
ambulance, fire apparatus; number of welfare 
and relief cases and similar cases of social and 
family breakdowns and defeats. The number 
and variety of public and private agencies oper- 
ating in such districts should also be observed, 
how effective they are, and what are the gaps 
and the duplications in their services.” 

By accounting systematically for the chil- 
dren and by making these facts known graph- 
ically and dramatically, it should be possible 
for each community to initiate a community- 
wide program of action, utilizing all available 
agencies, personnel and funds in a comprehen- 
sive program for the conservation of all the 
children. 


Nothing is impossible when a war must 
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Across the E 


be won. We do not hesitate to set up ma-| 
chinery never heard of nor to spend billions 
dollars not yet earned. When fervor of the §- 


same intensity motivates us to work for 7 


welfare, then child accounting will have 


meaning, defined in the quality of living of all 


the children of all the people. 


Children Are 
a Treasure 


Four Brirons who were vis- 


tives of British labor had this 


to say about British children and educational f 


plans for them: 
“We are coming to realize that children are 
a treasure, not a liability. We want them to 


have better chances than we did. British labor } 


is now waging a fight on the school-leaving 
age. It’s fourteen. We think it should be 


sixteen, and that a subsidy should be paid to § 


the parents for the two years. 

“We are fighting for schools that will elimi- 
nate class distinction, for better homes. The 
middle-class and even the clergy are fighting 
along with us.” 

These men also described the child-care nur- 
series in England, told about the hot nourish- 
ing food served in them to all children without 
cost to the parents, and about other advantages 
hitherto available only to children of the rich, 
such as psychiatric attention. One of the 
men on seeing a banana looked at it a moment 
before he slowly removed the peel. “I’m going 
to take some home to my little boy,” he said. 
““He’s two years old and has never seen a ba- 
nana. I shall have to instruct him how to eat 
it.” (Reported in PM and from a conversation 


of the Editor with the British representatives.) J 


Intercultural Educa- 


tion News of Intercultural Educa- 


tion News published by | 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education and 7 
edited by William Van Til contains an interest- } 


ing description of the Springfield, Massachu- 


setts, program for democratic citizenship. “In ¥ 


the elementary schools,” states Clarence Chatto, 


curriculum specialist of the Springfield public ¥ 
“children 7 
learn to be good citizens by being good citi- J 
zens of the school. They learn tolerance with- | 
out ever hearing the word, by accepting as a § 


schools who wrote the description, 
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THE NOvEMBER ISSUE 





’ work and play. 
* bility and to make their contribution to the 





DN | 


matter of course all children as comrades in 
They learn to take responsi- 


good of the class and the school. Children of 
different ethnic groups are encouraged to bring 
in examples of the arts of their people. They 
sing the folk songs of the different: nationalities 
and learn the national dances. . . . Each ele- 
mentary school works out its own plans, vary- 
ing its procedure according to the needs and 
abilities of its pupils and the circumstances of 
the school. 

This same issue contains a review of Hortense 
Powdermaker’s Probing Our Prejudices (Harper 
and Brothers); an article by Gordon Allport, 
“The Bigot in Our Midst,” and a review of 
the summer workshops sponsored by the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education at Harvard, 
Columbia and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 


Summer Experiences IN THE NOVEMBER 
—Directing a Woman's issue we mentioned 
Farm Army Camp some summer experi- 

ences of school teach- 
er friends. Hilda A. Meyer of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, who directed a woman’s farm army camp 
for the government gives at our request these 
additional details of her experience: 

“Early last June I visited our agricultural 
extension office for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation on the extermination of rats. During 
my conversation with the agent he suddenly 
asked, ‘How would you like to work this sum- 
mer? The government needs a director for the 
woman’s farm camp out on the lake.’ 

“I had planned to work on our own four 
acres but here was an opportunity to help my 
country and not interfere with my real job of 
teaching children. And so to camp I went. 

“On the day camp opened (July 5) eighty 
women arrived in the afternoon but no mat- 
tresses nor bedding showed up until ten-thirty 
that night. The cooks did not arrive until July 
8, and we had no nurse. So Miss Crowe, my 
assistant, and I put our ‘first aid’ into practice 
and acted as cooks. Throughout the camp 
period I served as purchasing agent for the 
store, counselor for those in trouble, and 
preacher on Sunday. In addition, we planned 
beach parties, bonfire sings, and stunt nights. 
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After the curfew at ten o’clock Miss Crowe 
and I tried to do our intricate bookkeeping for 
Uncle Sam. At the end of the camp period 
we not only balanced the budget, satisfied the 
growers and pickers, but the director gained 
eight pounds. 

“Surely this experience gave me every oppor- 
tunity to put into practice everything I knew. 
Even though I worked hard I returned to 
teaching with renewed interest and enthusiasm. 
All of this came about because of a rat. I might 
call this “The Tale of a Rat’ or “Tail of a Rat.’ 
Anyway, it is quite a tale.” 


Young Children andA croup or Washing- 
Radio Advertising ton, D. C., teachers has 
been studying the radio 
listening habits of children, under the chair- 
manship of Evelyn Bull. In their study made 
in 1940-41 they found that fifty-two per cent 
of the nearly six hundred children studied re- 
quested their parents to buy merchandise ad- 
vertised on the radio and, that thirty-four per 
cent of them sent for prizes, rewards and pins 
offered to stimulate interest in certain products. 
The results of this first study were obtained 
from a questionnaire sent to the parents. 
Their second study including approximately 
five hundred children—half primary and half 
intermediate—has been made recently for the 
purpose of determining the consumer inter- 
est of children in radio advertised products. 
The information was obtained through individ- 
ual conferences with the children. These are 


some of the findings: 

Of 223 lower grade children studied, 46 per cent 
knew the product and brand advertised on their favorite 
radio program. Eighty-seven per cent of the 214 upper 
grade children studied had this information. 

Only 44 per cent of the older children asked their 
mothers to buy the product, as compared with 63 per 
cent of the younger children. 

In a surprisingly large number of cases the mothers 
bought the product upon request—91 per cent in the 
lower grades, 93 per cent in the upper. 

Seventy-five per cent of lower grade children and 
80 per cent of upper grade children stated that they 
liked the product thus bought better than the one they 
had used before. 

Upper grade children showed slightly more discrimi- 
nation as to the claims of the announcer, 73 per cent 
of them believing the product to be as good as announced 
as compared to 86 per cent of lower grade children. 

The children in both groups sent for prizes or de- 
sired to send for prizes in inverse proportion to their 
socio-economic status: i.¢., the fewest prizes were sent 
for the groups of above average socio-economic status. 

Four per cent of the upper grade children and more 
than a quarter of the young children think everything 
they hear on the radio is true. 
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Canadian Films 
of Interest to 
Teachers 


IT HAS BEEN our privilege 
over the past few months to 
view films prepared by the 
National Film Board of 
Canada. Here are annotations on two recent 
ones we liked. 

Before They Are Six. (16mm. Sound. 2 reels. 
16 minutes). Tells the story of Canada’s day 
nurseries where children can be cared for while 
their mothers work in essential war industry. 
Combines practical information on health and 
welfare with a sympathetic study of modern 
child care. Inquiries for rental and sale should 
be addressed to Pictorial Films, Inc., 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

Lessons in Living. (16mm. Sound. 2 reels. 20 
minutes.) Portrays what happens to a school 
when the community fails to realize its re- 
sponsibilities and the transformation which 
takes place when the true meaning of educa- 
tion is realized and the community once again 
becomes responsible for the education of its 
children. An antiquated building and curricu- 
lum are brought to life and the boys and giris 
learn a real lesson in living as they help to 
bring this information about. Inquiries con- 
cerning this film should be made to The Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 

You will find films and film strips of other 
countries listed in a new mimeographed bulle- 
tin, Films Interpreting Children and Youth, 
which has just been published as a joint effort 
by three organizations: the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Student Teaching, the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the NEA and the Association 
for Childhood Education. The bulletin may 
be ordered from A. C. E., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for fifteen 
cents a copy. 


A School IN THE NOVEMBER 27th issue of 
Playground the News Exchange on extended 

school services for children of 
working mothers, published by the U. S. Office 
of Education, is the following account of a 
school playground: 

“A local designer and architect came to a 
school in a large city to help the teachers, chil- 
dren and parents plan the school playground 
so that it would offer far more opportunities 
for children to explore and to find those ma- 
terials they would need in order to stimulate 
their play. Industry made some funds avail- 
able and the parents and children are helping 
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to do the work. ‘Black top’ will cover cement, | 
large sand boxes now are covered with frames | 
for protection against snow and rain. (In the | ; 
summer they are covered with awnings. ) Tables — 
and seats to be used for picnics have been © 
built; large outdoor storage boxes are being — 
provided for transportable equipment such as q ‘wis, 
blocks, balls, bats, wheel-toys. An outdoor fire- — th 
place is being built. Children on the extended ~ |* 
school program may be seen walking on stile 
playing ball, swinging, climbing, jumping rope, 
painting out of doors.” 4 
“And the Next Axice HutcHins Drake, au- — 
Day It Rained” thor and newspaper woman, | 
relates the following anecdote § 
and contributes the verse that accompanies it: 
“Harry Nash is probably the best known of § 
the men who for years have taken parties of | 
visitors through the Capitol in Washington. — 














“When Mr. Nash was a small boy there lived § ‘FE 
in his family a maid who had served his great § nicel, 
grandmother. The colored woman had been “Cc 
taught to read aloud unusually well. As a 
member of the household Harry, in the days first 
before he attended school, heard stories read by § read 
the elderly maid. Regardless of plot she always | we r 
ended the reading with the remark, “And the «p 
next day it rained.” a 

The first day that Harry was enrolled at E 
school his teacher read aloud a story. When it a red 
was finished, Harry arose to everyone’s amaze- she 1 
ment and remarked solemnly, “And the next | she | 
day it rained.” His teacher replied, ‘“‘You are 

° . . ° coun 
an impertinent little boy. You will stay after 
school.” mad 
And the next day it rained . M 
Loving Father, where there are small boys smil 
And girls, grant that their elders may know ing. 


And understand what is happening , 
In their minds and hearts; : 


The ways of childhood are fixed— } said, 
What was yet is. } abou 
The end of the fairy tale, the fragrance | she 
Of a garden, the touch of father’s hand, | abou 
The music of mother’s voice, } The 
The fun of merry games—all these | eee 
Should be tomorrow as they were _— 
In the distant yesterdays. } thin 
So to many, the pattern of the hour is set. } The 
Even though to the eye of elder companions so ¥ 
The reason may not shine clear, 1 look 
Help the elders to exercise such delicacy me 
Of touch, such sympathy, such understanding, | ,, 
That they may know that the mext day it 
rained. sitti 
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BTbese two brief accounts by Charlotte Leb- 


cing man, a teacher in the public schools, West 
: as FT Allis, Wisconsin, and Ruth Oaks, a teacher 
re- 


Viz the York, Pennsylvania, public schools, 


T THANKSGIVING TIME Marabeth 
of brought home a little blue primer 
and read to her mother. 


red § “How did you ever learn to read so 
eat Enicely?” asked her mother. 

a “Oh, we read in school every day. At 
ys | first we didn’t read out of books. We 


by | read our own stories about Betty. Now 
| we read books too.” 
he } “But who is Betty?” Mother asked. 
“Betty is our doll. She has real hair and 
it | ared dress. On the very first day of school 
e- | she was sitting on Miss Adams’ desk and 
xt} she let us name her. Betty got the most 
}counts. All of us play with her. We've 
1 made a bed and a house for her, too.” 
Marabeth looked so earnest that Mother 
} smiled and said, “But I don’t see how hav- 
} ing Betty helped you to learn to read.” 
} “Oh, I forgot. One day Miss Adams 
7 said, ‘Would you like to make up a story 
} about Betty?’ We said we would. Then 
she printed on the board what we said 
about Betty. I knew ‘Betty’ right away. 
} Then every day we had new stories about 
} Betty. We made the stories all about 
} things we like and things we did for Betty. 
} Then one day most of us read the stories 
7 so well that Miss Adams said, “Tomorrow, 
} look out for a surprise!’ ” 
} “What was it?” asked Mother. 
} “Well, that morning, after Betty was 
7 sitting on the desk, Miss Adams opened a 
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| Motivating an Interest in Reading 


suggest simple ways of motivating an interest 
in reading that make use of the teacher's 
imagination and whatever the environment 


‘makes possible. 


Betty and John Stimulate Reading 


By CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


box and took out the funniest little boy doll 
and put him beside Betty. He was a rag 
dolly, smaller than Betty, and with the 
sweetest smile. ‘This is Betty’s little 
brother,’ she said. ‘He has come to live 
with you too. How about choosing a 
good name for him?’ 

““We chose John and every day he is in 
our stories too. It’s like having company 
to have Betty and John in our room. When 
we get a new boy or girl we introduce them 
to Betty and John and it makes them feel 
right at home.” 

“What did you do with all your stories 
about Betty and John?” 

“We have kept all of our best stories. 
Some of the big boys and girls typed them. 
At the end of school we are going to make. 
a book of them and put in a picture for 
each story. It is to be our own book and 
then we can take it home.” 

“That’s a good idea. Will you read 
them to Father and me?” 

When Marabeth brought home her own 
first reader, here is one of the stories she 
read to her father and mother: 


Betty is our doll. 

She lives in our room. 

We play with Betty. 

We sing for her. 

We read to her. 

We tell her our best stories. 
John is Betty’s brother. 

I like John and Betty. 
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HE FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL may be joyful 5 
; pos or sad and bewildering ones for the W é Become Ac quaint 
five- or six-year-olds. It has now become S| 

common practice to help the newcomers become 
acquainted first with the 
school environment and 
later with interesting ' 
spots in the community. 
Ruth Oaks has photo- 
graphed four experi- 
ences of her pupils which 
have helped them to be- 
come ,acquainted with 
some of the people and 
places in their school and 
neighborhood, and have 
stimulated a readiness 
for learning. 

Miss Oaks makes use 
of her camera, too, when 
she visits her pupils’ 


We visit the 
nurse and 
the health 


office 


The 
neighborhood 
pet shop is a 
fascinating 
place 
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th Our Environment 


By RUTH E. OAKS 


We 
make friends 
# with our school 
principal 


This is the 
furnace that 
keeps us warm 
and the janitor 
who fires it 
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homes. She takes their pictures and sometimes 
the pictures of other members of their families. 
She has found that parents are much more cor- 
dial and ready to give information that is help- 


oes 


ful in understanding the 
child and his family life 
through this informal, 
friendly approach. “I 
make use of these pic- 
tures in various ways. 
Each child receives a 
print and may dictate 
a short biographical 
sketch of himself. I use 
the pictures on charts 
for reading lessons and 
on the covers of books 
the children make. 
This personal approach 
provides high motiva- 
tion for learing to read. 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKEM 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








INFANTS WITHOUT FAMILIES. By Anna children of the same age sometimes does a n 
Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham. New sometimes does not compensate for ady 
York: International University Press, 1944. security. 4 
Pp. 120. $2. The father-child relationship is discuss 

= ; thoroughly for it is a real problem in thw 
In Infants Without Families Miss Freud and residential homes where no father substitumil 

Mrs. Burlingham continue their case studies can be provided. A father in the family groq ; 

of children in the three wartime nurseries con- js an essential in every child’s interpretation 

ducted under the British Foster Parents’ Plan family life, and when the father is dead or A 

for War Children. They compare the reactions entirely removed from the life of the family 


Pi 
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of infants in institutions with their responses the child often créates a phantasy father. Iam © 
to the same type of stimulation in private homes the nurseries this is even more likely to hap am “0 
where normal child-mother and family rela-~ jf neither the father nor the mother is am © 
tionships exist. actuality. The lack or loss of either parent a4 
If post-war planning must include residen- but especially of the father for whom theme ide 
tial homes for children without parents, then js likely to be no substitute constitutes a tragi rel 
present-day limitations in institutional life problem. d ed 
must be overcome if possible. To quote the As the authors say, “There is nothing in thei 
authors, “Our attempt to evaluate the advan- (the children’s) psychological make-up to f “ 
tages and disadvantages of residential (institu- pare them for community life.” Fortunately, th 
tional) life at different phases and in different however, when children are placed in fost ar 
aspects of the infants’ development may fur- homes and have opportunities to become a ps oc 
nish some material to help toward the solution of family groups, they have little difficulty to 
of this problem.” making the necessary adjustments. ed 
Mother substitutes are provided in the resi- The book stimulates thought and should bey fo 
dential homes where the child’s emotional crav- a real contribution to the solving of this vitag ?" 
ing is satisfied to a certain extent. During the postwar problem.—Florence E. Thorp, W. pa 
first year some phases of his development do Relocation Authority, Central Utah Projeci = 
not seem to be seriously affected. However, Topaz, Utah. a 
dating the. wecend year, _— se 8 WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED? By W. Lioyl an 
and habit SIN fh show de er d child Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Ma sc 
The: exotional re pee SNe A08 C B. Loeb. New York: Harper and Brothers, st: 
strongly affects his development and the lack 1944. Pp. 186. $2.50 1 
of interest and appreciation of effort hinder dk . Se . * 
his mastery of these fundamental abilities. In Who Shall Be Educated? (The Challenget 4: 
contrast, feeding problems are often the resule of Unequal Opportunities) should appeal t ' 
of mother-child tensions so that here the resi- everyone who believes that American publi¢ Mm 
dential child is at an advantage. schools are basic and necessary parts of our ( 
Many illustrations are given to show that democracy and wishes to see this ideal realized. 4 
after a certain period of time children cease Teachers, administrators, members of boards} 
trying to satisfy their legitimate cravings for of education and parents will find this book} 
a mother substitute and turn in other directions most stimulating. 1 : 
for satisfactions. One detrimental aspect of The authors describe what is meant by thej” : 
the residential child’s attachment for a nurse American status system and point out why theg © 
is that nurses change of necessity and the arti- phrase, “all men are born equal,” is a fallacyg = © 
ficial tie must be broken, leaving the child Tom Brown, a middle-class boy; Joe Jones, | <A 


frustrated and conscious of the instability of lower-class boy; Katherine Green, a Negroj} — 
his environment. The companionship of other Joe Sienkowitz of foreign parentage; Ke 
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Peabody, an upper-class boy are all ten- or 
twelve-year-olds who live in Hometown, are 
learning what it means to be Americans and 
presumably are having the same common expe- 
riences at school with the same teacher. Nev- 
ertheless their experiences differ widely, for 
learning in school is only part of their total 
learning. The status of the society in which 
their families live determines the choices their 
parents make for them, the choices their 
teachers make, too, and the choices they make 
for themselves. The parents’ status in society 


# determines, too, where each shall live. That 


icular community influences what each 


: child learns and how each behaves. 


These classes the authors label upper-upper, 


j lower-upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, up- 


per-lower, lower-lower. Interesting descrip- 
tions tell of the life of the people of Yankee 
City, Deep South, Midwest, and show how life 
in various class levels varies as do the people’s 
ideas, ideals, desires, prejudices, occupations, 
religious creeds, social positions, recreations and 
educational concepts for their children. 

The authors then describe what is meant by 
social mobility—a going up and coming down 
the class status. Many interesting descriptions 
are given of individuals who because of wealth, 
occupation, talent, beauty or sex have moved 
to a higher level. In the nineteenth century 
education did little to promote social mobility, 
for it was the family and the church that 
pushed the young people ahead. With the 
passing of frontier opportunities education be- 
came the medium for social mobility. “The 
schools are the social elevators in a hardening 
social structure.” American parents struggle 
and sacrifice to send their children to high 
school and college.. Today the school in the 
status system has new social responsibilities: (1) 
to provide a basis of communication and a 
common core of tradition, (2) to teach chil- 
dren to work and live together, (3) to help 
people find ways of realizing their social ideals, 
(4) to teach the skills for carrying on the 
economic life of society, (5) to select and train 
children for social mobility. 

Various factors make for social status: A.B.C. 
groupings, the use of intelligence tests which 
favor the urban children, children’s evaluation 
of one another, the attitudes of school authori- 
ties and of powerful middle-class groups toward 
schools in various parts of the city and the 
attitudes of parents toward innovations. 
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Present-day practices show how the 
contribute to the American status 
There is a tendency for the principal and 
teachers to be influenced by the social status 
of the family and to advise accordingly. The 


and colleges, however, there is a “substantial 
minority from the lower status that is achiev- 
ing social mobility through education.” 


to various social classes. They vary in status 
depending on locality, but by and large they 
are drawn from the upper and lower middle 
classes. The occupations of their fathers are 
farming, proprietary business and skilled labor. 
“Teachers represent middle-class attitudes and 
enforce middle-class values and manners.” In 
spite of this fact. there are opportunities in 
the schools for social mobility. 

The chapter dealing with the place of the 
Negro in our society is a challenge that no one 
in the teaching profession can ignore. The 
Negro suffers the degradation of the lower- 
class whites and social mobility is denied him. 
It is the school’s duty to teach the whites the 
facts about the Negro race as found through 
scientific study. The talented Negro child 
must receive the same encouragement and ad- 
vancement that we insist upon for the talented 
white child. 

In the final chapter, “Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated?” the authors give concrete proposals if 
democracy is to work in our complex modern 
society. The schools must recognize native 
endowments of pupils and must train and re- 
ward them regardless of social status; must 
make it possible by means of scholarships for 
those gifted children in the lowest social class 
to remain in school; must help the students 
to grow in moral understanding, to take on 
responsibilities and obligations to themselves and ° 
for others. The schools should prepare for a 
high order of technical and civic competence 
at all social levels. They should help the indi- 
vidual student to be flexible in outlook, to 
expect social change and to be able to direct 
his own life and to help others as the demand 
occurs.—Jennie Wahlert, principal, Jackson 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN... 








THE PARK BOOK. By Charlotte Zolotov. 
Pictures by H. A. Rey, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. Unpaged. $1.75. 


There is a little bit of all parks in The Park 
Book but not just any park, for every park has 
its own unique personality. Before you read a 
word, the cover and the end papers tell you 
that this story is about ““Washington Square,” 
the heart of New York’s Greenwich Village. 
Author and artist are a part of this community 
and they have recorded with. directness and 
simplicity what they know and feel about their 
neighborhood park: the briskly walking, early 
morning workers; the hopeful shoe-shine man; 
the long, sunny days when mothers sit, babies 
sleep and little children play; the moonlit eve- 
nings which belong to whispering, just-grown- 
up boys and girls; night and the tired old man, 
alone in the park, sleeping on a bench. 

Large, colorful pictures which intimately 
sketch the life in the park are perfectly inte- 
grated with the text. Children from three to 
seven will delight in this book. 


NO ROOM. An old story retold by Rose 
Dobbs. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1944. Un- 


paged. $1.50. 


This is a charmingly written version of an 
old, old story passed from one storyteller to 
another. It is the tale of a cranky old peasant 
who lived with his wife in a one-room hut. 
When his daughter sent a message that her 
husband was out of work and that she, her 
husband and baby wanted to live with him, 
the old man was full of wrath. His kind old 
wife suggested that he consult the wise man 
in the village and act on his advice. 

So it was that the family was invited to 
come to the hut and the strong young man 
and woman took care of the old folks and the 
farm. But still the old man felt cramped and 
crochety and went again to the wise man, who 
advised him to take into his home all the live- 
stock on the farm—one by one, of course! 
When in the end he is able to put out the 
chickens, pig, donkey, cow and all the rest, he 
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is surprised to find how ample and roomy the | 
little hut is for him, his wife and his daughter’s | 


family. They all live happily ever after. 


The rich humor is enough to recommend the _ 


story but in these days of crowded housing its 


deep wisdom will be greatly appreciated. Fritz | 


Eichenberg’s illustrations mirror perfectly the 


fun and flavor of the folk story. For children 


from six to ten. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MONKEY. By Wu — 
Ch’eng-en, from the translation of Arthur © 


Waley. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1944. Pp. 143. 
$1.75. 

Monkey is as well known to Chinese children 
as Donald Duck is to American children, but 
with this difference—Monkey has been popular 
for four hundred years! 

Monkey is the king of monkeys and desires 
to know all things, even the secret of immor- 
tality. In quest of this secret he has many 
exciting adventures and learns to outwit all 
but the greatest of the gods and goddesses. His 
amazing success is due in part to the fact that 
he is able to perform seventy-two magic trans- 
formations and so can make himself into almost 
anything he wishes. As Hu Shih says in the 
introduction, The Adventures of Monkey is 
simply a book of good humor, profound non- 
sense, good-natured satire and delightful enter- 
tainment. Recommended for children from 
eight to thirteen. 


AUGUSTUS DRIVES A JEEP. By LeGrand. 
Illustrated by the author. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 125. $2. 
Is there a boy you know who isn’t particu- 

larly keen about reading? If so, try an Augus- 

tus story with him! LeGrand in his storytelling 
and picture making seems to have gotten hold 
of some element in boy nature which eludes 
most writers. The humor, the situations, the 
altruistic desires are essentially boy-like. Re- 
cently, Augustus has been trying to help win 
the war, and when he drives a jeep he has an 
opportunity to do a big bit toward that end. 
Especially for boys from eight to thirteen. 
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|Research ABSTRACTS... 








| A COMPARISON OF THE UNDERSTAND- 


ING OF TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
REGARDING THE EDUCATION OF 
FIRST GRADE CHILDREN. By Rowena 
Higgs Stromberg. Unpublished Masters Study, 
University of Utah. 


Parents and teachers of first grade pupils in 
the schools of Granite District, Utah, were 
asked to respond to twenty definite questions 
relating to educational practices. Replies were 
received from sixteen teachers and one hundred 
ninety-nine parents. Interviews were held with 
the principals of fourteen schools to determine 
what activities had been carried on to improve 
the understandings of parents. 

The teachers gave what was considered the 
correct answer on all but four of the questions. 
Forty-four per cent of the teachers and seventy- 
two per cent of the parents answered “‘yes” to 
the question, “Do you think that insistence on 
the part of adults will aid a child in reaching 
a goal?” Eighty-one per cent of the teachers 
and eighty-four per cent of the parents an- 
swered “no” to the question, “Do you think 
a child should be forced to eat food he does not 
desire?” Eighty-eight per cent of the teachers 
and ninety-four per cent of the parents gave an 
affirmative answer to the query, “Do you think 


that children should ever be allowed to learn 
| by making mistakes?” One-half of the teach- 


ers and two-thirds of the parents agreed that a 


| child should be forced to stop playing and 
give his attention to school subjects that he 


does not enjoy. The author considered a one 
hundred per cent response on these questions 
the correct answer. 

On several questions the percentage of par- 
ents giving the approved response was consid- 
erably: less than the unanimous response given 
by the teachers. Some of these questions and 
the percentage of parents giving the approved 
response are as follows: Do you think children 


‘should always receive rewards such as stars, 
'money, or candy as an incentive to do better 


work? “No,” seventy-six per cent. Do you 
think that children should always obey in- 
stantly when you give an order? “No,” fifty- 
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one per cent. Do you think a child should be 
aware of the fact that he is being checked 
constantly with reference to his activities? 
“No,” seventy-two per cent. Is it your opinion 
that you should change your manner of speech 
when you respond to a child? “No,” seventy- 
three per cent. Do you think that all six-year- 
old children should be taught reading? ‘‘No,” 
twenty-four per cent. 

The author points out that teachers: and 
principals should take steps to help a larger 
proportion of the parents to understand com- 
monly accepted principles. She found that 
some schools had well-developed programs to 
accomplish this aim, but that some sc 
were doing practically nothing. 


A STUDY OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN’S ADJUSTMENT 
COEXISTENT WITH INTERPARENTAL 
TENSIONS. By Dorothy W. Baruch and 
J. Annie Wilcox. “The Journal of Genetic 
Psychology,” June 1944, 64:281-303. 


This study was made of seventy-six children 
enrolled in the Broadoaks nursery school of 
Whittier College and of their parents. At the 
beginning of the study, the children ranged in 
age from one and one-half to nearly six years, 
with a mean age of three years, three months. 
The children were well above average in intelli- 
gence and the parents were much above average 
in educational and economic status. The chil- 
dren were observed in the nursery school; their 
problems were recorded, and their adjustments 
were rated. Supplementary information was 
obtained regarding problem behavior -at home. 

Data on the relationships and tensions exist- 
ing between the parents were secured from 
both mothers and fathers of sixty-five of the 
children, and from mothers of the other eleven. 
The free interview commonly used by the 
psychiatric social worker was employed to se- 
cure pertinent information regarding the lives 
and tensions of the parents. A comparison of 
the data regarding the children and that con- 
cerning the parents yielded such conclusions 
as follows: 
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Five items in the interparental relationships 
were significantly related to child adjustment. 
were: tensions involving sex, lack of 
consideration, inability to talk over differences, 
lack of expressed affection, and ascendence- 
submission. The first two of these were sig- 
nificantly related to the adjustment of boys 
and of girls considered separately as well as for 
the whole group. The evidence indicated that 
girls were more significantly affected by ten- 
sions between parents than were boys. The 
difference in satisfactory adjustment achieved 
in spite of parental tensions by boys and girls 
is not significant statistically, however. The 
greater the degree of tension between the par- 
ents, the more difficult was it for them to talk 
about it freély. The types of tension which 
seemed most significant were those closely re- 
lated to the affections and the ego values of 
the parents. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUST- 
MENTS OF REGULARLY PROMOTED 
AND NON-PROMOTED PUPILS. By 
Adolph A. Sandin. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. 
142, 


Interviews, general observations, sociometric 
tests, behavior ratings by teachers, identification 
by pupils of their classmates’ behavior, and 
adaptations of the sociometric technique and a 
questionnaire were used to study the behavior, 
social adjustments and attitudes of children 
who had been non-promoted one or more times 
in comparison with regularly-promoted class- 
mates. The pupils involved were those in two 
classes for each grade level from one to eight 
in a New England community. Four hundred 
sixteen pupils were included, one hundred 
thirty-nine of whom had been non-promoted. 

While there was much overlapping in the 
two groups, the regularly-promoted pupils had 
an average IQ of 111 in contrast with one of 
89 for the slow-moving group. The latter 
pupils were invariably older, generally taller, 
and in many cases more mature physically than 
their classmates. The slow-moving pupils 
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tended to choose companions from a higher 

grade, wished to be in a higher grade partly 
because of a desire to be with friends, and were | 
pointed out by their classmates as persons who © 
Choice of © 





associated with older children. 
friends indicated a cleavage between the 
younger, regularly-promoted pupils and the 
older, slow-moving pupils within a class. 
Teachers rated the slow-moving pupils less 


favorably than those making regular progress | 
on seventeen out of twenty behavior traits, 
The same tendency was found in the ratings | 
The slow-progress boys were more 
often rated as unfriendly, cruel, bullying, 
unhappy, grouchy, quarrelsome and disagree. | 
able, rude and impolite, inconsiderate, selfish, | 


of pupils. 


and boastful. The girls were seldom mentioned 


unfavorably, but neither were they rated favor- | 


ably. The teachers considered the slow-prog- 
ress girls as more unsportsmanlike, suspicious 
and distrustful, sensitive and easily hurt, emo- 
tionally unstable, inattentive, talkative, and as 
likely to be easily discouraged in their school 
work. The teachers did not, unfortunately, 
take into account the pressures and underlying 
causes which contributed to the undesirable 
behaviors of the slow-progress boys and girls, 
according to the author. 

The attitude of the slow-progress group was 
less favorable toward school and school life and 
less indicative of a happy adjustment than was 
that of the regularly-promoted group. Forty 
per cent of the repeaters, in contrast to thir- 
teen per cent of their classmates, wished to quit 
school as soon as possible. 
a number of the repeaters revealed that nearly 
all of them had felt quite badly at being failed 
of promotion, and that their parents had been 
upset, angry and in some cases disgusted with 
them. The repeaters revealed considerably more 
anxiety over the prospect of non-promotion 
than did the other pupils. 


The author concluded with the statement — 


that his study adds to the conclusion reached 
in other studies—that the burden of proof 


rests on those who advocate non-promotion for . 


any considerable proportion of pupils in the 
elementary school. 
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New A.C.E. Branches 

Ottumwa Association for Childhood Education, Jowa 

East Baton Rouge Association for Childhood Education, 
Louisiana 

Puerto Rico Association for Childhood Education 

Reinstated: 

Southwest Missouri Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Springfield 

Madison County Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 


Bessie D. Van Ingen 


Word has been received of the death on 
October 6 of Bessie D. Van Ingen, for forty- 
four years a teacher in the public schools of 
Rochester, New York. Miss Van Ingen was a 
former president of the Rochester Kindergarten 
Association, an A.C.E. branch, and also of the 
Rochester Teachers Association. 


E. Mae Raymond 


E. Mae Raymond, a member of the faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, died 
in the early summer. Mary Reed, Ruth Bestor 
and Marie Belle Fowler, friends and associates 
of Miss Raymond, have sketched for us some 
outstanding characteristics and achievements: 

Miss Raymond became known nationally while super- 
visor of kindergarten and primary grades of the Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, public schools. Together with her 
teachers, she developed one of the earliest and best ac- 
tivity programs for young children and planned modern 
buildings and equipment to meet their needs. Her out- 
standing ability to work with teachers, students in train- 
ing, parents, children, supervisors and principals is re- 
membered vividly by those who served with her. 

In 1921 Miss Raymond joined the nursery school, 
kindergarten, first grade staff at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. To her new work she brought keen 
insight into the behavior of young children, genius in the 
art of interviewing and conferring with teachers and 
students, and a scientific approach to the construction of 
a curriculum for young children. Miss Raymond will be 
missed by a generation of students who owe much of 
their success in teaching children to the wise guidance 
received from her during their years of training. 


Miss Raymond was chairman of an A.C.E. 
Committee on Nursery School which in 1935 
made a survey of educational programs for 
young children. She was also a contributor to 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Erratum 


In the October 1944 issue of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION it was announced that the names 
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of Virginia R. Buchanan and Nellie Walker 
were placed on the International Kindergarten 
Union Roll of Honor at A.C.E. Headquarters 
through the action of “‘a special memorial com- 
mittee formed at State Teachers Farm- 
ville, Virginia, where both had been members 
of the faculty.” A letter from the chairman 
of the Buchanan-Walker Memorial Committee 
makes this correction: 

Neither of these fine women was a member of the 
Farmville staff. Madison College, and the public schools 
of Harrisonburg, Virginia, are proud of the records made 
through long years of service by Miss Walker and Miss 
Buchanan in our schools. 

We are glad to make this correction and 
regret the error. 


Primary Portfolio 


Portfolio for Primary Teachers, a series of 
twelve leaflets, is a new A.C.E. publication. 
This is a general service bulletin and compli- 
mentary copies are sent only to publications 
representatives of branches. The price is thirty- 
five cents and it may be ordered from A.C.E. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The new portfolio is one of three designed 
especially to help the teacher who has Issn 
away from the classroom for a long period of 
time and the beginning teacher. The other 
two, for nursery school and kindergarten teach- 
ers, will be announced later. 

Some of the topics discussed in the primary 
portfolio are: what to expect of the six-to- 
eights, grouping for growth, records and re- 
ports, beginning reading, the work period, the 
study period, discipline, and international 
relationships. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The Executive Board of the international 
Association for Childhood Education met in 
Washington, November 24-26. Plans were 
made for the 1945 Annual Meeting, old and 
new business transacted, reports from staff 
members and committee chairmen heard and 
acted upon. 

Among the most important items of new 
business was the formulation of the resolutions 
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Millions of parents 
approve these guides - 
ul parenthood 


lo 





PARENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 


By Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch. This 
primer for and about parents clearly 
analyzes their problems, conflicts and 
attitudes in relation to their children, 
and points the way to a sane and happy 
home environment. The concluding 
chapters deal with some of the particu- 
larly pressing problems of today—the 
variety of adjustments faced by the 
working mother, the problem of the 
adopted child and the pitfalls of the 
step-parent, the questions of intolerance 
and social distinctions. 

$2.50 


DO YOU 
KNOW YOUR 
DAUGHTER? 


By Alice Barr Grayson (Jean Schick 
Grossman). A guide to the practical 
and sympathetic handling of the prob- 
lems of adolescent girls, offering usable 
advice on the causes and cures of the 
frequent emotional upheavals of the 
teen-age years. Foreword by Frances 
Ullmann, editor, Calling All Girls. 


Illustrated. 
$2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
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and plan of action for 1945-47. In discussing & ¢ 

and outlining the tentative plan the board at 

used as a background the replies to a question. § 

naire which had been mailed to branch presi- 

dents and individual voting members asking” 

them to comment on the form and usability | 

of the present resolutions and plan of action and Wi 

to indicate some of the things they believed 

should be included in 1945-47. Members of § ho¢ 

the board will continue to work on these guid- 

ing policies of the Association so that they will sto: 

be ready for the vote of members at the 194§ | 

Annual Meeting. + Wi 
See page 212 for the announcement of the 

1945 Annual Meeting. Tw 


Study Kit 


The U. S. Office of Education has cooper- } 
ated with the United Nations Information } 
Office in the preparation of a United Nations | 
Education Kit. In announcing the kit, J. W. 7 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
says: 

Because I know your organization realizes that the keep- 
ing of the peace we make will depend to a large extent 
on a citizenry familiar with the peoples and countries of 
the world and their problems, I am . . . calling the United 
Nations Education Kit to your attention... In planning § 
your education program for this year I am confident that 
you will wish to consider devoting some time to the 
United Nations. To my knowledge, this is the only inex- 
pensive packet in which information on all the United 


Nations is gathered together in graphic and interest- } me 
compelling form. 

The kit contains “Building a United World,” | TH 
a study guide on the United Nations in War 
and Peace, fifteen copies each of “The United | fou 


Nations Today and Tomorrow” and “The 
United Nations—Peoples and Countries,” and 
twenty-three large picture charts in color. The 
cost is $3.50 for the kit, ten cents for the Wo 
individual pamphlets, or $2 for the set of | .. 

poster-charts. Order from United Nations In- | tne 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York } (Le 


20, N. Y. 
Sou 


“A Little Pretty Pocket-Book” 
lear 


Two hundred years ago books for children | 
were either primers or textbooks. Then John | Jive 
Newbery of London published A Little Pretty | 
Pocket-Book. In it were rules for behavior, |} lust 
stories about games, rhymes and letters from | 
“Jack the Giant Killer.” This was the first | 
child’s book for entertainment ever to be pub- } 


lished and it is in recognition of its publisher J 
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a All children are alike! | 
= What child doesn’t like gaily illustrated a | 
* books? What child doesn’t like delightful | | 
will | stories? What child doesn’t enjoy working out simple, attractive problems? | 


‘o 
> 
-_ 


4} What child wouldn’t welcome ARITHMETIC FOR USE and the NEW 





7 WORLD NEIGHBORS SERIES? 

| ARITHMETIC FOR USE, (Wren, Randall and others) 
ee | is a new series of workbooks thoroughly covering the 
— practice work required in a standard course of arithmetic 
-— for the first eight grades. Each book presents systematic 
a number experiences suitable for that grade. 


nied 1 Children love to work out the problems. Use with 
, the | Number Readiness Series or any other standard arith- 2 


nied | metics. See how these books teach themselves. 
14.” | THE NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS SERIES has added 





val four more titles to its outstanding list; Holiday in Alaska, 
3 (Savage); Chil- dren of the Sun in Hawaii, (Li Ling-Ai) ; 
a Work and Play in the Philippines, (Acacio, Galang, Mar- 
‘a tinez, Makiling and Santos); and Pioneers of Puerto Rico, 
‘ork 


(Lee). Introduce your pupils to these children, and to others in Central and 


‘ Let them 


how they 
‘of, | lustrated books for social studies and recreational reading. 


ingly il. 
rw | SD, C Heath and Company 


South America, Greenland, Iceland, and Canada. 





learn to like their next door neighbors by seeing 





ohn \ live, work, and play. Use these well-written, charm- 
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4; 7 oY LESSONS ¢ *: 
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very young children quickly grasp it. 
And you'll not find a better built block. 





For Further information Write to 
R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


that the Newbery Medal for the best child 
book of the year is presented annually by ¢ 
Committee of Children’s Librarians of ¢ 
American Library Association. 7 

The two hundredth anniversary of The Litt 
Pretty Pocket-Book was observed this year du 
ing Children’s Book Week and to commemorag 
it Frederic Melcher, founder of Children’s Be 
Week, reprinted the book. In Schenectady th 
anniversary was celebrated November 16 wii 
a special television program by General Elect 
station WRGB under the sponsorship of t 
Schenectady Radio Council. 


Tacoma Has Public School Kindergartens } 


For the first time in the history of Tacomg 
Washington, that city has a program of fr 
public school kindergartens established 
September, with an enrollment of 1136 
dren. Tuition kindergartens have been oper 
ated by the city school system for more 
ten years. The system furnished a room, heat 
janitorial service and light; all other financij 
responsibility for establishment and mainte 
nance was met from tuition fees of one doll, 
a week for each child. Kindergartens we 
opened when parents of twenty-five or mom 
children in a neighborhood signified their wil 
ingness to finance the group, but there waj 
always the provision that the classroom assigned 
to them must be vacated if it were needed af 
any time for an elementary school class. . 

Parents and other taxpayers are enthusiastigg 
about the program. In the November elec 
tions special tax levies were passed for currer 
operation and repair of the city’s schools 
well as a $2,000,000 post-war building pro 
gram to include sixteen new kindergarte 
rooms. 


The Rural Child and Kindergartens 


According to U. S. Office of Education sta 
tistics few rural children have an opportunity 
to attend kindergarten. In 1939-40 eighty: 
nine per cent of all children reported in publi 
school kindergartens were enrolled in urbai 
areas. Even those reported for rural areal 
lived primarily in suburban rather than di 
tinctly rural areas. 3 





Contributing members of the Association for © 
Childhood Education, do not neglect to include 
renewal of membership with your subscription. 
Combination rate: one year, $4; two years, $6.75. 
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